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THE    COVER 

Happy  Bobwhites  in  Louisiana 
cover  as  interpreted  by  Noel 
Jeffry. 


By  Ernest  S.  Clements 

Commissioner  of  Wild  Life   and  Fisheries 
of  Louisiana 


[Jo  WE  want  the  bobwhite  to  continue  to  increase  in  Louisiana?  Do  we  want  the 
quail  population  that  had  dwindled  to  an  alarmingly  scant  number  before  our 
restocking  program  was  begun  in  1948,  to  regain  its  once  abundant  total?  If  we  do 
we  must  all  of  us,  outdoorsmen,  sportsmen,  nature  lovers  and  conservationists,  work 
to  make  Louisiana  a  good  place  for  the  quail  to  live. 

You  wouldn't  turn  a  herd  of  fine,  healthy  cattle  into  a  field  barren  of  any 
graze  or  shelter  and  expect  them  to  live,  remain  healthy  and  reproduce.  By  the  same 
standard  no  amount  of  quail,  liberated  in  areas  where  they  had  no  food  or  shelter, 
could  be  expected  to  survive  and  propagate.  The  bobwhite,  like  every  other  living 
thing,  must  have  ample  food,  shelter  and  protection  to  continue  to  live.  Now,  like 
virtually  all  of  our  wildlife  creatures,  the  bobwhite  has  living  problems  that  may  be 
too  much  for  him  and  he  really  needs  our  help. 

Those  of  us  who  were  born  and  reared  in  rural  areas,  remember  the  cheerful 
whistle  of  the  bobwhite  as  one  of  the  very  first  bird  songs  we  learned  to  recognize. 
The  sight  of  a  bobwhite,  perched  jauntily  atop  a  fence  post,  was  doubtless  one  of 
our  earliest  memories  of   bird-life. 

But  the  picture  is  changed  today.  How  long  has  it 
been  since  you  have  seen  one  of  these  beloved  birds, 
whistling  his  contentment  with  the  world?  And  what  is 
the   reason? 

The  answer  is  simple.  The  land  has  changed.  The 
quail  loves  the  sunny  fields  and  meadows  in  the  summer, 
but  there  must  be  thickets,  woodlands,  and  fencerows  too. 
Places  where  the  bobwhite  hen  may  hide  her  nest;  places 
where  the  quail  covey  may  find  haven  from  predators; 
places  where  dropping  seeds  provide  food  during  the 
bleak  and  brown  winter  months.  And  for  the  most  part 
these  places  are  gone  now. 

There  has  been  an  increasing  trend  to  burn  the 
woodlands  and  fields  in  the  Spring;  farmers  have  become 
imbued  with  a  "spic-and-span"  idea  for  the  appearance  of  their  fencerows  and  ditches; 
the  invasion  of  the  tractor  to  replace  mules  and  horses  has  eliminated  the  necessity 
to  raise  grain  to  feed  their  beasts  of  burden,  and  has  also  eliminated  the  quail's  food 
possibilities  at  the  same  time. 

So  why  should  we  continue  to  bewail  the  dwindling  of  our  quail  population, 
instead  of  pitying  the  bobwhite  and  his  plight?  How  can  we  expect  him  to  live  with 
nothing  to  live  on? 

Since  1948  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  has  restocked  more  than 
122,000  quail  in  suitable  areas  throughout  Louisiana  and  the  result  of  this  has  brought 
an  amazing  upsurge  in  our  bobwhite  population,  but  this  restocking  alone  is  not 
the  complete  answer.  Close  students  of  the  quail's  problem  know  that  the  universal 
law  that  applies  to  all  living  things  controls  the  future  of  the  bobwhite.  Given  food, 
shelter,  good  facilities  for  raising  families  and  reasonable  protection  against  enemies, 
Mr.  Bobwhite  will  take  care  of  the  rest. 

Farmers,  ranchers,  in  fact  all  landowners,  must  re-establish  the  fencerows,  the 
weed  patches,  the  thickets  along  the  ditches;  seed  bearing  plants  such  as  lespedeza. 
multiflora  rose,  beggar  lice,  etc.,  must  be  planted  and  permitted  to  remain. 

We  are  unanimous  in  our  desire  that  the  bobwhite  and  his  families  return  in 
their  old  abundance.  Let  us  also  be  unanimous  in  our  determination  to  provide  them 
a  chance  to  live. 


New  Port  of  Entry  in  Bayou  Pierre 
where  all  out-of-state  boats  must 
check  their  oyster  and  shrimp  cargoes 
before  leaving  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
Former  Port  of  Entry  located  in  Grand 
Pass    was    destroyed    by    the    1947    hur- 


Patrol     boat    "Captain     Sandras"     used     fo 
patrolling   oyster   areas. 


LOUISIANA  OYSTERS'  FUTURE 


J-N  THIS  article  we  will  attempt  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  problems  presently  fac- 
ing the  Louisiana  oyster  industry,  and 
what  steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  to  assist 
the  industry  to  meet  the  ever  changing 
and  challenging  conditions  that  face  it 
today. 

There  are  now  three  State  departments 
involved :  First,  the  Louisiana  Depai'tment 
of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  from  whom 
the  oyster  fisherman  leases  water  bottoms 
upon  which  to  plant,  cultivate  and  produce 
oysters. 

Second,  the  State  Mineral  Board  upon 
whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  leasing 
areas  beneath  the  state-owned  water  bot- 
toms for  the  production  of  oil,  sulphur, 
natural  gas  and  other  minerals. 

Third,  the  Stream  Control  Commission 
whose  responsibility  it  is  to  see  that  all 
laws  relating  to  the  placing  of  deleterious 
pollutants  in  the  waters  of  the  state  are 
complied  with. 

The  ever  increasing  discovery  of  min- 
eral resources  and  the  increased  possibili- 
ties of  pollutants  entering  our  coastal  wa- 
ters where  oysters  are  both  cultivated  and 
jrown  naturally  must  be  recognized. 

COASTAL  WASTE   CONTROL 

Inasmuch  as  the  Stream  Control  Com- 
mission Act  (#307,  1940)  designates  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  to  be  the  enforcing  agency  for 
the  Stream  Control  Commission,  it  has 
been  the  duty  of  the  Division  of  Oyster 


By  James  N.  McConnell 

Director,    Division    of    Oyster    and 

Water  Bottoms.  Department  of 

Wild  Life  and  Fisheries. 


and  Water  Bottoms  to  enforce  the  Com- 
mission's rules  and  regulations  in  coastal 
waters. 

The  Department  five  years  ago  bought 
two  boats,  each  manned  by  a  Captain  and 
Coastal  Waste  Inspector.  These  crews  con- 
tinually inspected  all  of  the  oil  fields  in  the 
coastal  areas  making  written  reports  of 
conditions  existing  at  each  field.  A  copy  of 
this  report  was  given  to  the  oil  company 
involved,  a  copy  to  the  Stream  Control 
Commission  and  one  copy  remained  in  the 
files  of  the  Oyster  Division.  Both  crews 
were  furnished  with  cameras  and  at  the 
beginning  of  these  inspections  numerous 
photographs  were  taken  showing  heavy 
crude  oil  waste  in  many  areas.  All  photo- 
graphs are  filed,  both  with  the  Stream  Con- 
trol Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries.  Gradually,  due  to 
these  careful  inspections  and  with  the  co- 
operation given  by  all  of  the  major  oil 
companies  and  almost  all  of  the  smaller  in- 
dependents it  became  almost  impossible  to 
take  any  pictures  of  floating  crude  oil  waste 
due  to  carelessness  or  neglect. 

Conditions  improved  so  much  that  even 
with  the  greatly  increased  oil  production 
the  department  was  able  to  dispense  with 
the  operations  of  one  of  the  boats  and  today 
we  are  satisfactorily  inspecting  the  entire 
area    using    one    twin    screw    patrol    boat 


having   a   cruising-   speed    of   30   miles   per 
hour. 

CANALS 

We  are  facing  a  most  serious  additional 
threat  to  the  production  of  oysters  in  many 
parts  of  the  state  because  of  the  fact  that- 
due  to  the  shallowness  of  most  of  our  in- 
land or  estuarian  waters  where  water 
depths  range  from  three  to  five  feet.  Oil 
companies  are  now  dredging  canals,  allow- 
ing- depths  of  approximately  seven  feet 
below  mean  low  water  and  widths  of  from 
70  to  90  feet  plus  the  slip  area  to  permit 
drilling  barges  to  be  placed  at  the  well 
location. 

At  the  present  time  the  method  used  in 
dredging  these  canals  and  channels  is 
either  by  suction  dredge  or  dragline.  The 
spoils  are  placed  either  on  one  or  both 
sides  and  in  such  a  manner  as  prescribed 
by  federal  law  not  to  raise  the  water  bot- 
toms more  than  six  inches. 

It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  this  de- 
partment that  this  law  is  not  presently 
being  complied  with  in  a  number  of  cases. 
Since  many  of  the  canals  are  from  70  to 
90  feet  in  width  and  seven  feet  in  depth 
it  can  been  seen  the  necessary  volume  of 
spoils  resulting.  Of  course  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  in  some  cases  where  normal 
water  depths  are  from  4  to  6  feet,  then  in 
those  areas  the  bottoms  will  be  swept  to 
allow  an  additional  depth  to  maintain 
the  approximate  seven  foot  clearance. 
OYSTER  LIFE  CYCLE 

In    order   to    acquaint   the    layman    with 
the  reason  why  shell  planting  is  so  neces- 
(Continued  on  page  9) 


(Above)  Bay  Gardene  watchman's  camp( 
placed  here  as  a  base  for  the  oyster  harvester! 
shown  moored  at  wharf  together  with  amphib-) 
ian  patrol  plane.  Bay  Gardene  Oyster  Reserva-/ 
tion    is    patrolled    continually    from    this    camp.j 


(At   left)      Sister   Lake  Camp  and    Laboratory,! 
Terrebonne    Parish.  ji 


(Below)      Lake  Felicity  Seed  Oyster  Reserva-a 
tion,  watchman's  camp  and   boat   house. 


This  photograph  gives  an  idea  of 
what  occurs  when  an  oil  field  is  found 
in  any  area  covered  by  water.  The 
canals  here  are  visible  as  they  are  in  a 
land  area.  However,  the  same  picture 
occurs  should  the  field  be  located  in  a 
shallow  water  oyster  area. 


Showing  slips  dredged  at  well   locations 
with   drilling   rigs   in   position. 


Drilling     operations     showing     canals 
and  completed  wells. 


Seabee  amphibian  attached  to  Oyster  Di 

vision    used    for    patrol    and    inspectioi 

purposes. 


Load  of  seed  oysters  dredged  from  east  of 
Mississippi    river. 


Coastal     Waste     Inspector     patrolling     oil 
producing   area. 


sary  for  the  perpetuation  of  our  oyster 
industry,  a  short  resume  of  the  cycle  of 
oyster  life  should  be  given. 

The  mature  oyster,  as  we  all  know,  has 
no  power  of  locomotion,  and  when  it  once 
settles,  whether  placed  by  nature  or  by 
man,  there  it  remains  until  removed. 

Oysters  in  this  state  can  be  found 
breeding  from  March  through  October,  and 
to  some  degree  even  during  the  winter 
months.  Breeding  oysters  are  called 
"milky"  because  of  the  milky-looking  fluid 
which  they  exude  at  that  time.  The  milk 
of  the  female  is  composed  of  millions  of 
minute  eggs;  that  of  the  male  of  an  incal- 
culable number  of  extremely  small  sper- 
matozoa. The  milk  is  cast  out  into  the 
water  where  the  sperm  of  the  male  drifts 
or  swims  to  the  egg  and  penetrates  it.  This 
act  of  fertilization  begins  the  cycle  of 
oyster  life.  After  fertilization  takes  place 
the  oyster  egg  divides  again  and  again, 
forming  a  ball  of  many  tiny  cells.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  small  vibrating 
hairs,  known  as  "cilia"  appear  on  the  de- 
veloping young  oysters.  With  these  cilia 
it  keeps  itself  suspended  while  being  drift- 
ed about  by  the  winds  and  currents.  Pres- 
ently, this  embryo  develops  a  pair  of  tiny 
shells.  These  shells  grow  larger  and  heavier 
and  finally  the  young  "spat"  drop  to  the 
bottom  to  attach  themselves  to  some  hard 
object  and  forever  give  up  their  power  of 
moving  from  place  to  place.  The  young 
spat  can  best  attach  themselves  to  clean 
surfaces  and  after  attachment,  while  still 
very  small,  they  are  easily  smothered  by 
sediment. 

The  oyster,  because  of  its  fixed  posi- 
tion, is  unable  to  go  in  search  of  food,  and 


for  that  reason  nature  has  so  equipped 
this  animal  that  it  is  able  to  obtain  its 
food  from  the  water  in  close  proximity. 
Tiny,  beating  hairs  or  cilia  in  the  gills  of 
the  attached  oyster  create  water  currents 
that  carry  to  this  animal  the  microscopic 
floating  plants  which  form  its  principal 
food. 

From  the  above  you  will  note  that  when 
the  young  oyster  spat  is  ready  to  "set" 
and  form  its  permanent  abode  some  hard, 
clean  object  should  be  placed  on  the  bot- 
tom to  receive  the  set.  From  experiments 
in  Louisiana,  either  steamed  or  sun-dried 
oyster  shells,  planted  on  bottoms  hard 
enough  to  support  the  shell  and  the  addi- 
tional weight  of  the  growing  oysters,  have 
been  found  most  desirable  for  this  purpose. 
All  oyster  spat  settling  upon  mud  or  clay 
soon  smother  and  die. 

CURRENTS 

Since  an  oyster,  once  it  has  "set"  must 
remain  stationary  for  the  remainder  of 
its  life  and  obtain  its  food  supply  from 
the  water  passing  by,  it  becomes  essential 
to  the  life  of  oysters  that  natural  cur- 
rents  transporting   food   not   be   curtailed. 

In  addition  to  this  danger,  in  the  shal- 
low Louisiana  coastal  waters  large  amounts 
of  sediment  are  carried  in  suspension  when 
wind  and  wave  wash  agitate  the  waters. 
During  calm  periods  this  sediment  is  al- 
ways deposited  in  areas  that  lack  sufficient 
currents.  This  brings  us  to  the  fact  that 
at  any  point  where  ordinarily  a  current 
exists  and  oyster  beds  are  kept  clean  and 
well  fed  and  in  good  condition,  if  a  canal 
is  dredged  which  reduces  the  existing  cur- 
rent  velocity    at    anv   given    location    that 


area  will  probably  silt  up  even  though 
none  of  the  original  spoils  reach  the  area. 
Remember  this,  that  the  dropping  of  the 
silt  load  is  the  cube  of  the  decrease  in 
velocity,  in  other  words,  the  fall  of  one 
unit  in  the  speed  of  the  current  will  cause 
nine  times  increase  in  silt  deposit. 

GEOPHYSICAL  OPERATIONS 

The  method  presently  most  often  used 
by  the  various  oil  and  geophysical  com- 
panies to  locate  additional  geological  struc- 
tures in  Louisiana  is  commonly  known  as 
reflection  shooting.  In  reflection  shooting 
the  vibrations  produced  by  explosion  of 
dynamite  charges  to  the  recording  instru- 
ment at  the  surface  are  measured  after 
they  return  from  the  key  formations  and 
are  picked  up  by  extremely  sensitive  geo- 
phones. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  there  are 
ninety-eight  geophysical  crews  carrying  on 
seismic  exploration  in  the  State.  With  each 
geophysical  operation  where  explosives  are 
used  an  inspector  is  hired  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  and  placed 
with  each  exploration  crew.  These  agents' 
salaries  and  expenses  are  paid  by  the  De- 
partment, but  the  oil  and  geophysical 
companies  are  billed  for  this  expense  which 
is  promptly  refunded,  which  again  demon- 
strates to  what  extent  the  various  oil  com- 
panies are  cooperating  with  the  State  De- 
partments in  attempting  to  protect  the 
wild  life  and  seafood  in  this  state. 

These  agents  make  written  weekly  re- 
ports of  each  day's  activity  giving  com- 
plete data  and  the  Department  has  on  file 
the  daily  record  of  every  exploration  crew 

(Continued  on  page  26) 


Load  of  seed  oysters  dredged  from  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  by  the  oyster  harvester  now  being  used  by  the 
Oyster  Division  of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  for  harvesting  and  transplanting  oysters  and  the  cre- 
ating of  new  oyster  reefs.  In  the  picture  on  the  right  (left  to  right)  James  McConnell,  director  of  the  oyster  and 
water  bottom  division  of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheriesi  Ernest  S.  Clements,  commissioner  of  the  de- 
partment; Joe  Jurisich,  inventor  and  builder  of  the  harvester;  and  Mel  Washburn,  director  of  the  division  of  edu- 
cation  and  publicity  of  the  department. 


THE  OLD  DEER  HUNTER 


A   serious  operation   didn't   keep  tlie  old    man   from   taPcing    his  stand   on   the   banl<  of 
the    bayou    when   the    deer   season    opened. 


By  W.  McFadden  Duffy 
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HEN  a  man  gets  to  be  eighty  years  old, 
hardly  anyone  would  think  it  strange  if  he 
hung  up  his  gun  and  spent  his  days  in  a 
comfortable  chair  before  the  fire  or  rocked 
in  the  shade  on  summer  days.  Particularly 
if  he  has  the  memory  of  hundreds  of  suc- 
cessful hunts  for  company. 

But  old  man  Oscar  isn't  that  sort  of 
man.  He  still  goes  out  each  season  after 
deer  and  the  fact  that  he  is  dean  of  Lou- 
isiana deer  hunters  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

"I  just  like  to  get  out  and  meet  people 
who  come  here  to  hunt,"  he  told  me,  "I 


guess,   too,   I  just  like  to   hear  the   dogs 
run." 

Now  the  fact  that  an  old  man  likes  to 
make  camp  hunts  and  loves  to  listen  to 
hounds  trailing  has  a  lot  to  do  with  this 
tale  of  bayou  bucks,  but  there's  something 
else  which  you  ought  to  know  before  I  go 
on  with  the  rest  of  this  story. 

Several  months  before  the  last  deer 
season,  the  family  carted  the  old  man  off 
from  his  home  in  Lottie,  Louisiana,  and 
took  him  down  to  New  Orleans  for  some 
complicated  surgery.  Doctors  call  it  a 
colostomy  which  is  a  polite  way  of  saying 
they  removed  the  ulcerated  end  of  his  in- 
testines and  brought  the  new  end  up  to  an 
opening  in  his  side.  You  can  let  your  imagi- 
nation supply  much  of  the  rest. 

The   old   man   was   laid    up   for   a    few 
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months  under  the  care  of  a  nurse. 

"She  was  a  pretty  little  girl,"  he  said, 
"always  cheerful  and  never  complaining 
about  anything." 

That  remark  will  give  you  some  idea 
what  sort  of  man  old  Mister  Oscar  is. 

Now  most  men,  no  matter  how  keen 
their  enthusiasm  for  deer  hunting,  would 
throw  in  the  towel  and  take  things  easy 
after  that  sort  of  operation.  But  not  the 
old  man.  He's  going  to  hunt  deer  as  long 
as  he  lives. 

People  in  that  section  of  Louisiana  con- 
sider the  old  man  the  state's  unofficial 
dean  of  deer  hunters.  In  fifty  years  of 
hunting  around  his  home  in  Lottie,  old 
Mister  Oscar  has  killed  more  than  300 
deer.  He's  killed  five  bears  and  a  number 
of  wildcats.  But  it's  not  to  better  his  record 
that  the  old  man  waits  for  the  deer  seasons 
to  roll  around.  He'd  rather  see  one  of  the 
other  hunters  drop  a  buck.  His  record  cov- 
ers the  days  when  there  were  little  or  no 
regulations. 

"Naturally,  if  a  buck  tries  to  swim  the 
bayou  where  I'm  on  stand  I'll  shoot  him; 
but  my  pleasure  comes  from  getting  out 
and  hearing  the  hounds  trailing." 

Last  season  I  was  a  guest  at  the  camp. 
I'd  heard  about  the  old  man's  operation 
and  figured  I'd  like  to  sit  at  his  stand  and 
talk  with  him  while  we  listened  to  the 
hounds.  It  isn't  often  that  a  fellow  gets  to 
talk  with  a  man  who  knows  as  much  about 
deer  hunting  as  he  does. 

When  I  asked  him  if  it  would  be  alright 
if  I  stayed  with  him  the  first  day  instead 
of  standing  on  the  line  in  the  woods  he 
gave  me  a  kindly  smile  and  agreed  imme- 
diately. 

I'll  never  forget  the  way  he  settled  down 
on  his  log  or  the  casual  manner  in  which 
he  held  his  Winchester  44.40  across  his 
knees.  He  wears  glasses  but  even  at  eighty 
his  eyes  are  sharp.  When  he  talks  to  you, 
you  sense  that  he  has  one  ear  cocked  for 
the  hounds.  He  can  follow  a  pack  of  hounds 
with  his  ears  as  well  as  anyone  I've  ever 
known.  When  he  describes  what  is  going 
on  in  the  woods  you  catch  the  true  sense 
of  the  hunt. 

I  listened  to  his  soft  explanations  and 
began  to  feel  that  I  knew  all  of  the  hounds 
by  name  as  he  does;  knew  which  ones  were 
trailing  and  which  were  confused. 

He  told  me  quite  a  bit  about  himself  the' 
morning  we  sat  there.  He'd  settled  in  Lottie 
in  1898,  having  come  from  East  Baton 
Rouge  Parish  (county).  His  father  hailed 
from  West  Virginia  and  his  m'  'her  was  a 
native  of  East  Baton  Rouge.  He'd  farmed 
with  his  father  until  he  was  seventeen,  then 
went  into  business  for  himself  buying  and 
selling  cattle. 

"I've  never  worked  for  anyone  e.Kcept 
myself,"  he  told  me.  There  wasn't  a  single 


note  of  pride  in  his  voice.  He  was  merely 
stating  a  fact. 

Now,  the  old  man  owns  over  1100  acres 
of  land.  He  raised  cattle  on  the  land  until 
1927.  I  understand  he  lost  it  during  the 
depression  but  bought  it  back  in  1933.  To- 
day there  are  eight  producing  oil  wells  on 
the  land  and  a  big  company  is  drilling 
more  as  fast  as  they  can. 

I  watched  him  sitting  there  on  the  log- 
holding  his  rifle.  He  was  wearing  a  bat- 
tered old  hat,  worn  woolen  sweater  and  his 
rubber  hip  boots  looked  like  they  leaked. 
I  wondered  what  he  was  doing  with  the 
money  that  was  pouring  in  from  royalties. 
I  asked  him. 

He  smiled  at  me,  a  slight  smile  which 
merely  tugged  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 
"I've  been  giving  it  to  the  children  so  they 
can  use  it.  I've  got  all  I  need." 

The  hounds  were  trailing  now  and  their 
baying  was  music  in  the  old  man's  ears. 
His  eyes  roved  up  and  down  the  far  bank 
of  the  bayou  and  his  serene,  unruffled 
manner  made  me  think  of  all  the  great 
hunters  of  long  ago  whose  names  today  are 
legend  throughout  the  land. 

"Sometimes  they  double  back  to  fool  the 
hounds,"  he  said.  "Even  though  the  hounds 
are  running  way  off  in  the  woods  like  that, 
sometimes  a  big  buck  will  double  back  and 
try  to  swim  across." 

I  asked  him  about  deer  and  their  habits. 
He  told  me  a  great  deal,  speaking  softly 
with  one  ear  cocked  for  the  hounds. 
They're  as  regular  as  the  clock,  he  said. 
They  follow  the  same  trails,  feed  twice 
daily,  according  to  the  moon.  They're 
plenty  smart  and  can  hide  away  when  they 
do  not  want  to  be  disturbed. 

Curious  about  the  way  hounds  trailed 
them,  I  asked  him  about  it. 

Deer  scent  is  given  off  from  a  patch  of 
hair  inside  the  hocks,  he  said.  It  is  picked 
up  by  branches  and  leaves  touched  by  the 
deer.  When  the  dogs  pick  up  the  scent  they 
start  trailing. 

"Some  hounds  are  good  at  picking  up  a 
trail  but  the  young  ones  usually  get  con- 
fused." 

For  every  buck  that  the  dogs  trail  there 
may  be  a  few  others  that  hear  the  hounds 
and  try  to  slip  back  across  the  bayou,  he 
said. 

The  hounds  were  trailing  farther  away 
and  I  could  hardly  distinguish  them;  but 
the  old  man  had  his  head  cocked  in  their 
direction  and  there  was  the  faint  play  of  a 
smile  about  his  face. 

"They're  turning  now  toward  Bear 
Bayou,"  he  said.  "We  may  get  a  shot." 

He  told  me  softly  that  sometimes  when 
the  dogs  turn  a  buck  into  that  particular 
bayou  it  doubles  back  and  tries  to  slip 
across  the  big  bayou  to  get  away  from 
them.  The  old  man  had  killed  several  bucks 
from  that  very  stand  that  were  trying  to 
do  that  very  thing. 

We  paused  and  listened  to  the  hounds. 
The  old  man  had  been  right.  The  buck  they 


were  trailing  had  turned  east  at  Bear 
Bayou  and  was  evidently  heading  generally 
our  way.  The  baying  of  the  hounds,  faint 
at  first,  grew  stronger. 

Off  to  our  right  we  heard  two  shots,  not 
more  than  a  second  apart. 

"That's  Doc  shooting,"  said  the  old  man 
softly.  Doc  Boyd  was  married  to  one  of 
the  old  man's  daughters  and  a  member  of 
the  hunting  club. 

"Wonder  if  he  shot  a  buck,"  I  com- 
mented. 

The  old  man  listened  intently  for  a  few 
minutes.  His  head  was  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound  and  his  eyes  were  vacant 
as  he  listened. 

"That's  strange,"  he  said.  "Doc  would 
blow  his  horn  if  he  had  a  buck." 

I  remembered  what  the  old  man  had 
said  earlier  about  the  signals  with  a  horn. 
One  blow,  look  out;  two,  answer;  three, 
kill  or  end  hunt;  four,  lost. 

We  listened  intently  for  several  minutes 


longer.    There    was    no    sound    from    the 
woods. 

The  old  man  seemed  perplexed  for  a 
few  moments,  then  dismissed  the  matter 
from  his  mind  with  a  slightly  perceptible 
shake  of  his  head. 

The  hounds  were  drawing  nearer  now 
and  the  frantic  baying  of  the  lead  dog  was 
clear.  A  ghost  of  a  smile  began  to  play 
about  the  old  man's  mouth. 

"That's  Blue  in  front,"  he  said.  "I  was 
telling  Cotton  that  old  Walker  was  a  trail- 
ing hound."  He  paused.  "It  sounds  like 
Mutt  and  Jeff  with  him." 

I  sat  there  hoping  that  a  buck  would  try 
to  cross  the  bayou  in  front  of  us.  I  wanted 
more  than  anything  else  to  see  the  old  man 
get  another  buck.  Not  that  another  deer 
would  add  much  to  his  prestige  around 
Lottie  because  the  people  around  there  had 
been  eating  venison  of  his  for  fifty  years. 
But  because  he  represented  a  type  of 
hunter  who  is  fast  disappearing  from  the 
American  scene.  In  these  days  of  regulated 
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The  buck  was  a  good  one  and  for  the  old  man  who  had  killed  more  than  300  deer  in  a 
lifetime,  there   was  still   a   thrill    In   posing  with   his  trophy, 
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'I   guess,  too,  I  just  like  dogs  and   like  to  hear  them  when  they're  trailing  a  deer." 


seasons  and  restricted  shooting  they'd  be 
no  more  records  like  his.  A  hunter  today 
who  kills  even  a  buck  a  season  is  consid- 
ered pretty  hot  stuff.  The  average  hunter 
can  only'  hope  to  kill  one  or  two  in  a  life- 
time. 

By  then,  the  hounds  were  hot  on  the 
trail.  It  seemed  to  me  they  were  turning 
now  and  heading  away  from  Bear  Bayou 
back  into  the  woods.  My  guess  proved 
right. 

The  old  man  settled  back  on  his  log  but 
he  still  gripped  his  rifle  in  a  businesslike 
way.  He  glanced  at  me  and  smiled  know- 
ingly. 

"That  buck's  going  to  give  Blue  the  slip 
now,"  he  murmured.  "He's  circling  back 
and  will  cross  his  own  trail  again." 

The  old  man  could  really  call  his  shots. 
The  hounds  swerved  to  the  right  and  passed 
in  front  of  us,  baying  deep  in  the  woods. 
As  the  minutes  rolled  by  and  we  listened 
to  them  baying,  we  could  visualize  what 
was  taking  place.  The  buck  was  leading 
the  hounds  in  a  tight  circle,  crossing  and 
recrossing  his  trail.  Somewhere  along  the 
trail  he'd  swing  out  and  swim  the  bayou, 
losing  them  for  sure. 

I  glanced  over  at  the  old  man  and  he 
sorta  chuckled. 

"Blue  and  those  other  hounds  will  sure 
have  sore  feet  tonight,"  he  commented. 

We  sat  there  and  listened.  Old  Mister 
Oscar  kept  a  weathered  eye  on  the  bayou, 
looking  up  and  down  the  far  bank  every 
few  seconds.  I  sat  there  scratching  in  the 
loamy  bank  with  a  small  stick,  so  engrossed 
in  the  music  of  the  hounds  that  I  didn't 
stop  to  think  that  there  could  be  any  other 
deer  in  those  woods  except  the  one  which 
was  giving  Blue  and  the  other  hounds  the 
slip.  But  the  old  man  must  have  known. 
Suddenly,  he  whispered.  "Don't  move, 
son!" 

I  froze  where  I  sat  on  the  log,  searching 
the  far  bank  with  my  eyes  for  any  sign 
of  movement.  Then  I  saw  the  buck. 

It  was  standing  on  the  bank,  looking  first 
upstream  and  then  downstream.  Sunlight 
made    the    tan    hide    almost    golden.    The 


buck's  rack  was  tossed  back  and  I  could 
visualize  the  velvet  nose  sniffling.  It 
turned  slightly  as  I  heard  the  old  man's 
hammer   click  back.    But   the   buck   hadn't 


heard  nor  seen  us.  It  stood  there  proudly, 
then  its  head  dropped  slightly  and  it  started 
to  scramble  down  the  bank  of  the  bayou 
into  the  water. 

I  glanced  quickly  at  the  old  man.  He  had 
slid  quietly  from  the  log  and  his  weight 
rested  on  one  knee.  His  weathered  cheek 
lay  along  the  stock  of  his  rifle  and  the 
scarred  hands  which  held  it  were  as  steady 
as  the  log  behind  him. 

I  glanced  quickly  back  to  the  buck.  Then 
the  old  man  flred. 

His  first  shot  made  the  buck  jerk  to  one 
side  and  it  started  to  scramble  up  the  bank 
and  away  to  safety.  The  second  shot 
dropped  it,  making  it  slide  down  the  bank. 
Its  hind  quarters  disappeared  into  a  patch 
of  water  hyacinths.  Only  the  rack  of  horns 
jutted  up  from  the  water  but  we  could 
tell  that  it  was  dead. 

The  old  man  settled  back  on  the  log, 
letting  his  rifle  rest  against  a  jutting 
branch.  He  seemed  calm  but  his  eyes  darted 

(Continued  on  page  2i) 


'I   just   like   to   get   out   and    meet   people  who   come   here  to    hunt,  and   enjoy   the   gab  i 
sessions   in   camp   at   night." 
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STREAM  POLLUTION  PROBLEM 


By  Frank  Coogan 

(Director,  Division  of  Research,  Deft, 
of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries) 

y.  HERE  are  three  general  areas  of  cane 
sugar  production  in  the  state,  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  area,  the  Bayou  Lafourche 
area  and  the  Bayou  Teche  area. 

The  majority  of  the  raw  sugar  factories 
now  producing  in  these  three  areas  were 
built  over  forty  years  ago  and  there  are 
less  than  five  new  factories  in  the  state. 
Especially  along  the  Teche,  the  towns  have 
grown  around  the  industrial  sites  until,  in 
many  instances,  the  mills  are  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  dwellings  and  on  the  fourth 
by  the  bayou.  These  conditions  have  a  di- 
rect effect  on  the  pollution  abatement  prob- 
lem. 

The  lay  of  the  land  in  both  the  Mississippi 
river  growing  area  and  the  Lafourche  area 
is  such  as  to  cause  all  drainage  to  flow 
away  from  the  water  courses  back  to  the 
bayous  in  the  rear.  This  means  that  in 
the  river  area  at  least,  that  all  water  put 
into  the  river  must  be  pumped  over  the 
levee  which  would  call  for  expenditures  for 
power  and  equipment.  The  Mississippi  river 
levee  is  maintained  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  a  permit  is  required  before  any 
lines  can  be  laid  across  it. 

In  the  Lafourche  area  those  mills  lo- 
cated right  at  the  bayou  can  cut  deep 
ditches  or  drains  to  the  water  edge  but  this 
is  impossible  if  there  is  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  or  more  to  the  stream. 

All  of  the  sugar  mills  were  designed  to 
use  barometric  condensers  to  pull  a 
vacuum  on  the  triple  or  quadruple  effects 
and  on  the  pans  and  these  condensers  re- 
quire large  amounts  of  cooling  water.  In 
almost  all  cases  the  diameter  of  the  piping 
is  such  as  to  necessitate  the  use  of  "once- 
through"  water,  as  cooling  ponds  or  towers 
are  relatively  inefficient  in  this  climate  due 
to  high  humidity  and  the  water  would  be 
too  warm  for  reuse.  The  volume  of  water 
used  in  these  condensers  varies  in  accord- 
ance with  the  number  of  tons  of  cane 
ground  per  day — 60,000  gallons  of  water 
per  hour  would  be  an  average. 

Several  years  ago  a  program  was  planned 
and  put  into  operation  to  cut  down  the  pol- 
lutional  load  coming  from  the  state's  sugar 
mills  and  the  main  part  of  the  program 
planned  was  to  keep  the  following  waste 
streams  from  entering  state  water  bodies: 

1.  Clarifier  mud 

2.  Sweet  water 

3.  Factory  wash  water 

4.  Acid  and  alkali  waters 

This  program  met  with  the  approval  of 
almost   all   the   sugar   mill   managers   and 
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with  few  exceptions  was  put  into  opera- 
tion over  a  period  of  several  years.  It  was 
more  or  less  effective  in  different  areas, 
depending  on  the  type  and  rate  of  flow 
of  the  receiving  stream.  During  the  last 
few  grinding  seasons  there  were  several 
cane  processing  periods  during  which  ade- 
quate rain  fell,  and  during  these  times  fish 
mortality  due  to  sugar  mill  discharge  was 
limited  to  one  or  two  occurrences. 

It  should  be  realized  that  even  with  full 
compliance  with  the  abatement  program 
that  there  was  still  a  discharge  coming 
from  the  mills — the  condenser  water  previ- 
ously mentioned.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
cut  down  the  polluting  power  of  this  waste 
by  improving  the  baffles  to  cut  down  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  trapped  in  the 
water.  This  waste  water  had  one  other 
property  that  was  deleterious,  it  was  hot. 
To  get  maximum  cooling  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  board  baffles  were  put  into 
discharge  ditches  to  aid  in  cooling  and  to 
add  oxygen  to  the  hot  water.  Stabilization 
of  the  oxygen  demand  of  the  waste  was 
furthered  by  the  cutting  of  vegetation 
along  the  discharge  ditches  so  as  to  avoid 
the  growth  of  sewage  algae  on  the  sub- 
merged weeds. 

All  during  the  time  that  the  above  men- 
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tioned  steps  were  being  taken  to  help  the 
stream  in  the  sugar  area  there  was  an  eco- 
nomic condition  existing  in  the  state  that 
was  to  cause  an  almost  complete  offset  of 
all  the  work  done  in  the  grinding  area  and 
that  was  the  lack  of  adequate  labor  to  cut 
cane  and  a  high  minimum  wage  for  these 
cane  cutters.  These  conditions  caused  the 
accelerated  development  of  the  mechanical 
cane  cutter  to  replace  the  high  cost  field 
labor  which  was  in  bad  supply. 

The  mechanical  cutter  did  not  directly 
affect  the  stream  but  indirectly  it  added 
a  load  more  than  equal  to  that  carried  by 
the  impounded  wastes  by  making  it  neces- 
sary to  add  an  additional  step  to  the  proc- 
essing— that  of  cane  washing.  This  was 
made  necessary  by  the  manner  in  which 
cane  is  prepared  for  grinding.  The  fact  is 
that  the  cane  is  not  as  clean  as  it  would 
be  if  cut  by  hand  and  the  leaves  must  be 
burned  off. 

Dirt  is  a  probleai  as  the  cane  lays  in  the 
field  longer  than  if  cut  by  hand.  Sometimes 
condenser  water  is  used  to  wash  and  some- 
times additional  water  is  used,  but  in  any 
event  a  great  deal  of  additional  organic 
matter  is  picked  up  by  the  water  and  car- 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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(Continued  from,  page  13) 

lied  into  the  receiving  water  body  and  more 
often  than  not  the  added  pollution  load 
is  equal  to  that  carried  by  the  condenser 
water  alone.  All  this  means  that  the  only 
possible  answer  is  to  impound  as  much  of 
the  condenser  water  and  cane  wash  water 
as  is  found  necessary  to  lower  the  oxygen 
demand  in  pounds  per  day  to  the  point 
where  the  receiving  stream  can  assimilate 
and  stabilize  the  waste  without  depleting 
the  oxygen  content  to  a  degree  dangerous 
to  aquatic  life. 

Some  mill  locations  make  this  method 
of  waste  control  impractical  because  of  the 
lack  of  impounding  area  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mill.  This  is  especially  true  along  the 
Teche.  In  other  areas  valuable  cane  grow- 
ing fields  must  be  utilized  if  this  method  is 
to  be  employed.  Several  mills  located  on 
upper  Bayou  Lafourche  have  impounded  all 
wastes  and  have  been  extremely  success- 
ful in  avoiding  any  pollution  problems. 

This  grinding  season  has  been  a  dis- 
astrous one  in  more  ways  than  one.  The 
lack  of  rainfall  during  the  summer  months 
resulted  in  stunted  cane.  Some  good  rains 
during  September  started  the  cane  grow- 
ing but  the  runoff  was  not  sufficient  to 
put  much  water  in  the  streams.  Pregrind- 
ing  surveys  were  made  on  all  streams  in  the 
area  and  all  were  found  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Warm  weather  in  October  kept  the  su- 
crose content  of  the  cane  from  rising  but 
in  spite  of  this  most  mills  started  opera- 
tion the  latter  part  of  October.  Then  in 
the  first  week  of  November  a  cold  front 
came  down  into  Louisiana  and  a  severe 
freeze  hit  the  can^  growing  area  and  an- 
other freeze  came  again  in  a  week,  seri- 
ously damaging  the  cane  and  sugar  pro- 
duction has  been  cut  40%.  As  time  went 


by  the  cane  began  to  sour  and  the  sucrose 
content  dropped  from  a  12%  average  down 
as  low  as  6  % . 

These  conditions  affect  pollution  by  add- 
ing to  the  amount  of  mud  resulting  from 
the  clarifying  operation  and  put  additional 
organic  material  into  the  cane  wash  water. 

On  this  date  December  19,  1951,  the 
mills  that  have  not  done  so  are  preparing 
to  close  down  after  one  of  the  worse  sea- 
sons in  modern  cane  grinding  history. 

In  commenting  on  the  work  done  by 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  person- 
nel in  determining  the  extent  of  damage 
done  to  state  water  bodies,  the  workload 
can  be  divided  into  three  parts.  First  comes 
the  pregrinding  survey  previously  men- 
tioned during  which  time  the  chemical  con- 
dition of  all  water  courses  is  determined. 
The  pH,  temperature,  dissolved  oxygen  con- 
tent and  biochemical  oxygen  demand  are 
among  the  more  important  tests  run  on 
these  waters.  During  the  grinding  season 
these  tests  are  run  on  stream  water,  mill 
intake  water  and  mill  discharge  water.  Data 
of  this  nature  will  show  to  what  extent 
each  individual  waste  discharged  is  being- 
loaded  by  the  factory  concerned  and  what 
effect  this  load  is  having  on  the  stream. 
These  tests  also  reveal  the  relative  effi- 
ciency of  operation  of  the  factory  con- 
cerned. Then  after  grinding  is  over  tests 
are  used  to  show  the  rate  of  recovery  of 
the  polluted  stream  and  these  tests  are  con- 
tinued until  the  water  is  once  more  fit  for 
aquatic   life  and  other  uses. 

One  of  the  possible  ways  of  remedying 
some  of  the  conditions  outlined  above  has 
already  been  discussed,  and  this  is  the  im- 
pounding of  as  much  of  the  waste  as  would 
be  necessary  to  maintain  a  minimum  of  2.0 
parts  per  million  of  dissolved  oxygen  in 
the  state  waters.  This  amount  is  the  mini- 
mum necessary  to  keep  fish  from  dying 
from  a   lack  of  oxygen.   The  supplying  of 


E.  J,    Roquemors  with    his   string   of   white 
perch  taken   in   Black   Lake,  Campti,   La. 

additional  amounts  of  fresh  water  would 
have  the  same  beneficial  results,  and  it  is 
possible  that  this  can  be  done  in  the  upper 
Teche  and  at  the  head  of  Bayou  Lafourche. 
In  all  other  areas  the  only  remedy  would 
be   impoundment. 


Two  white  squirrels,  bagged  by  S.  J.  Bergeron,  of  Baton   Rouge,  near  Rosedale,  La. 
One  was  a  young  male  and  the  other  a  female. 
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TIME  IS  SHORT 

FOR  KEY  DEER 

Unless  Congress  provides  funds  during 
the  coming  session  for  a  federal  refuge 
for  the  remnant  population  of  Florida  Key 
deer,  it  probably  will  be  impossible  to  save 
this  tiny  subspecies  of  the  eastern  whitetail 
from  extermination,  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  reports.  Last  official  re- 
ports placed  the  number  surviving  at  no 
more  than  32  head. 

Interim  protection  is  being  given  the 
herd  by  conservation  organizations  includ- 
ing the  Institute,  New  York  Zoological 
Society,  Camp  Fire  Club  of  America,  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  Florida  Game 
and  Inland  Fish  Commission,  and  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  which  has  shoul- 
dered the  heaviest  share  of  expenses. 

What  have  you  done  with  the  bands  on 
the  quail  you  have  bagged  this  year? 
PLEASE  send  them  to  the  Division  of  Fish 
and  Game,  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries,  126  Civil  Courts  Building,  New 
Orleans,  La. 


J.ei^  ^^wA^ 
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V^ADDO,  lying  half  in  Texas  and  half  in 
Louisiana,  is  the  largest  natural  lake  in 
the  South.  It  has  an  estimated  area  of 
35,000  to  45,000  acres,  but  so  much  is 
made  up  of  swamps  and  water-filled  cypress 
breaks  that  the  lake  has  an  average  depth 
of  something  less  than  ten  feet.  Caddo  is 
roughly  thirty-five  miles  long  and  three 
miles  wide. 

Honeycombed  with  impenetrable  cypress 
picturesquely  draped  with  Spanish  moss, 
Caddo  becomes  a  series  of  mysterious 
bayous,  channels,  and  hidden  lakes  in  its 
upper  reaches.  The  lower  or  eastern  half, 
referred  to  as  Big  Lake,  is  a  broad  expanse 
of  open  water,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
an  occasional  cypress  tree  and  covered 
with  ancient  hollow  stumps.  These  hollow 
stumps,  by  the  way,  provide  some  of  the 
finest  crappie  fishing  in  the  Southwest. 

The  greatest  variety  of  game  fishes 
found  anywhere  in  inland  Texas  or  Lou- 
isiana may  be  had  in  Caddo  Lake.  No  mat- 
ter what  time  of  the  year  or  what  method 
of  fishing  is  preferred,  the  angler  is  sure 
to  find  sport  here.  The  largemouth  bass 
and  the  pickerel  (pike  or  jackfish)  head 
the  list  for  the  casting  enthusiast,  while 
the  cane  pole  fisherman  will  find  himself 
right    at    home    with    the    white    crappie 


By  Robert  Kemp 

Aquatic  Biologist 

(white  perch),  the  black  crappie  (speckled 
perch),  and  many  species  of  bream. 

The  scrapping  white  bass  is  a  native  of 
Caddo  Lake.  White  bass  found  in  all  other 
Texas  lakes  have  their  origin  from  Caddo 
stock.  The  yellow  bass  (striped  bass), 
smaller  cousin  of  the  white  bass,  is  found 
in  Caddo  in  large  numbers. 

A  relative  newcomer  to  Caddo  is  the 
Kentucky  spotted  bass,  which  was  stocked 
by  the  Texas  Game,  Fish,  and  Oyster  Com- 
mission about  ten  years  ago.  This  fish  is 
somewhat  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
smallmouth  bass,  and  is  so  called  by  most 
natives.  Fishing  for  this  bass  is  very  spe- 
cialized, due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  sel- 
dom caught  except  on  sandbars,  live  cray- 
fish being  used  for  bait. 

Several  species  of  catfish  await  the  trot- 
line  fisherman,  including  channel,  blue,  and 
yellow  cats.  The  largest  catfish  taken  in 
recent  years  was  a  huge  172  pounder 
caught  in   1946. 

The  first  white  men  ever  to  see  Caddo 
Lake  was  a  group  of  exploring  Spaniards 
who  stumbled  upon  it  during  their  wan- 
derings in  1536.  At  that  time  Caddo  was  a 
swampy  chain  of  small  lakes  and  winding 


bayous.  Then  in  1811,  according  to  Indian 
legend,  a  chief  of  the  Caddo  tribe  was 
warned  of  impending  disaster  by  the  Great 
Spirit.  Heeding  the  vision,  he  led  his  people 
to  higher  ground,  whereupon  the  earth 
trembled,  the  ground  sank,  and  floods 
poured  over  the  land  where  the  tribe  once 
lived.  Less  romantic  historians  say  that 
this  was  the  great  New  Madrid  earthquake 
which  shook  all  the  Southern  states,  giving 
birth  to  Reelfoot  Lake  in  Tennessee  as  well 
as  enlarging  Caddo  Lake  in  Texas- 
Louisiana. 

Later,  in  the  1830's,  a  tremendous  log- 
jam clogged  the  Red  River,  into  which 
Caddo  empties,  making  the  watershed  navi- 
gable. Steamboats  traveled  all  the  way 
from  New  Orleans  through  Caddo  Lake 
and  Cypress  Bayou  to  Jefferson.  For  al- 
most half  a  century  this  area  was  a  scene 
of  great  plantations  and  a  center  of  cul- 
ture. Jefferson  was  a  bustling  city  of  30,000 
inhabitants  when  other  Texas  cities  were 
mere  trading  posts. 

It  was  during  this  era  that  Caddo  suf- 
fered its  greatest  single  tragedy.  On  Febru- 
ary 11,  1869,  the  steamboat  "Mittie 
Stevens"    caught   fire    and    burned   to    the 

(Continued  on  page  25) 


Entering  Mossy  Break  from  Blind  Slough,  we  come  to  the 
portion  of  the  lake  that  is  most  often  free  of  muddy  waters. 
Floating  through  Mossy  Break,  below,  we  observe  some  of 
the   huge   cypress    trees    from    which    hongs   Spanish    moss. 
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FISHERIES  INDUSTRY  PROTESTS  GUNNERY  RANGE 


A- 


lT  a  recent  hearing  in  Morgan  City, 
sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers,  a  decision  was  reached  that 
has  been  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  life  of  the  fisheries  industry  in  Loui- 
siana in  the  history  of  this  great  industry. 
This  remarkable  public  hearing  demon- 
strated most  emphatically  the  need  for 
liaison  and  correlation  between  civic,  local 
and  Federal  governmental  agencies  in  ac- 
complishing decisions  of  great  importance 
to  the  military,  and  of  great  importance 
to  the  fisheries  interests. 

Briefly  stated,  it  became  necessary  that 
a  tactical  group  of  the  Air  Force,  flying 
jet  planes  and  based  in  Alexandria,  acquire 
a  gunnery  range  over  water.  The  chain  of 
command  involved  in  establishing  such  an 
area  is  rather  complicated  and  operates 
through  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army,  with  the  final  de- 
cision resting  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

This  particular  episode  was  a  most  seri- 
ous example  of  how  somewhere  in  the  oper- 
ation of  such  decisions  and  consideration 
of  interests,  something  can  go  very  badly 
wrong. 

What  happened  was  that  the  twelve 
hundred  square  miles  chosen  as  the  pro- 
jected gunnery  range  were,  by  extraordi- 
nary coincidence,  the  probably  most  valu- 
able twelve  hundred  square  miles  in  the 
entire  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  use  of  the 
gunnery  range  would  be  to  train  jet  bom- 
ber gunners  in  firing  fifty  caliber  machine 
guns,  using  non-explosive  ammunition, 
which  bullets,  however,  have  a  range  of 
four  and  one-half  miles.  Because  of  the 
high  fuel  demands  of  jet  planes,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the   jets  could  make   at  most 


only  two  passes  over  the  targets  and  still 
have  enough  fuel  to  get  back  to  their 
Alexandria  base.  They  proposed  to  fire 
from  water  level  to  forty  thousand  feet 
and  would  occupy  the  twelve  hundred 
square  miles  during  daylight  hours,  seven 
days  in  the  week;  whenever  ceiling  con- 
ditions were  favorable. 

The  sequence  of  events  can  be  very  sim- 
ply described. 

A  conference  was  held  at  the  United 
States  Corps  of  Engineers  Headquarters 
in  New  Orleans  on  October  12,  1951,  at 
which  James  Nelson  Gowanloch,  Chief 
Biologist  of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  represented  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  and 
was,  it  happened,  the  only  person  present 
in  any  way  whatever  representing  the 
fisheries  interests.  The  shipping  interests 
and  oil  interests  involved  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  abundantly  represented  at  this 
meeting.  It  was  the  decision  that  no  pub- 
lic hearing  would  be  held,  as  was  stated 
by  the  presiding  officer,  who  said  that  he 
regarded  it  as  being  unnecessary. 

The  presiding  chairman  stated  that  with- 
in a  week  or  ten  days,  notices  would  be 
sent  to  interested  parties  so  that  they 
could  file  written  protests.  Gowanloch 
stated  at  this  meeting  that  the  fisheries 
interests  were  the  most  complicated  of  all 
and  that  because  of  the  peculiar  and  quite 
critical  significance  of  this  particular 
twelve  hundred  square  miles  involving  five 
thousand  families  dependent  upon  shrimp 
as  their  source  of  livelihood  and  also  in- 
volving four  menhaden  plants  which  were 
producing  essential  defense  materials, 
namely,  menhaden  oil  used,  among  other 
things,    for    the    tempering    of    steel    and 


menhaden  amino  acids  used  for  supple-( 
menting  stock  and  poultry  foods  and  usedi 
as  a  source  of  needed  vitamins,  the  whole 
matter  should  be  brought  to  the  attention] 
of  the  interests  concerned. 

What  subsequently  happened  was  rather 
explosive.  Under  the  date  of  November 
28th,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
States  Army  issued  a  call  for  written  pro- 
tests without  public  hearing,  the  deadline 
for  the  receipt  of  such  protests  being  De- 
cember 13th. 

Commissioner  Ernest  S.  Clements,  real- 
izing the  grave  importance  of  this  whole 
matter  and  the  need  of  alerting  every 
interested  person  to  the  fact  that  actuallj 
their  livelihood  would  be  destroyed,  im- 
mediately dispatched  telegraphic  protests 
to  the  Louisiana  congressional  delegatior 
and  instructed  Gowanloch  to  secure  di- 
rectly the  needed  pertinent  data. 

The  results  were  astonishing,  since  i' 
was  found  that  virtually  no  one  had  re' 
ceived  notice  of  the  contemplated  and  dei 
finitive  removal  of  this  vital  fishing  are; 
from  any  fishing  use  for  a  clearly  statec 
indefinite  period  of  years.  It  was  found 
for  example,  that  one  ?2  million  menhadei 
plant,  situated  at  Creole,  in  Cameron  Par 
ish,  would  simply  close  down  completely 
Three  other  menhaden  interests  likewis 
derived  almost  their  entire  supply  of  fisl 
from  this  precise  area. 

The  shrimpers  were  equally  alarmO' 
since  a  large  group  of  them  would  be  drive: 
immediately  and  entirely  out  of  business 
The  result  was  that  a  storm  of  protest 
poured  in  asking  that  a  public  hearing  b 
held.  Colonel  Charles  G.  Holle,  Distric 
Engineer  of  the  New  Orleans  Distric 
Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Armj 


Part  of  the  crowd  that  assembled  in  the  auditorium  of  the  City  Hail  at  Morgan  City  for  the  hearing  sponsored 
by  the   U.  S.  Corps  of  Army   Engineers  on  the  proposed  gunnery  range  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

— Photo  Courtesy  Southern  Fisherman, 
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acted  immediately  upon  receipt  of  some 
five  hundred  and  eight  written  protests 
and  called  a  public  hearing  to  be  held  in  the 
City  Hall,  Morgan  City,  on  December  20th. 

The  large  auditorium  was  packed  beyond 
capacity  and  people  stood  in  the  corridors. 
There  were  probably  some  five  hundred 
persons  present  at  this  hearing,  which 
was  conducted  by  Colonel  Holle  with  the 
greatest  fairness.  Two  members  of  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Henry  D.  Larcade,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
Edwin  E.  Willis,  were  the  first  speakers 
and  ably  presented  their  protests.  James 
Nelson  Gowanloch  was  then  called  upon  to 
present  a  prepared  statement  for  Commis- 
sioner Clements,  which  was  read  and  reg- 
istered. 

Colonel  Moore  of  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand spoke  with  the  greatest  clarity  in 
explaining  why  this  particular  area  had 
been  chosen  and  was  quite  astounded  to 
learn,  although  he  is  not  a  biologist,  they 
had  just  happened  to  select  the  most  valu- 
able possible  area  for  their  use. 

Thereafter,  the  interests  of  the  fisher- 
men's cooperative  were  fully  explained  by 
their  representative,  Mr.  Mert  Younge,  and 
the  mayors  of  various  cities  each  pre- 
sented their  cases.  Joseph  J.  Cefalu,  pres- 
ident of  the  Morgan  City-Berwick  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  presented  his  case  and 
Charles  Lyles,  representing  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  presented  a  prepared 
statement. 

Commissioner  Clements,  to  assure  the 
alerting  of  everybody  concerned,  had  is- 
sued a  press  release  to  every  newspaper  in 
Louisiana  and  to  the  coastal  radio  stations, 
which  was  also  officially  filed. 

The  consensus  of  the  meeting  was  ex- 
tremely clear  and  was  appreciated  and 
recognized  by  Colonel  Holle. 

The  Air  Force  withdrew  its  demand  for 
the  initially  proposed  area  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army 
have  since  conducted  a  series  of  compre- 
hensive discussions  with  the  fisheries  in- 
terests throughout  the  coastal  areas  in- 
volved and  it  is  understood  that  they  pro- 
pose at  the  conclusion  of  these  conferences 
to  again  discuss  the  matter  with  the  De- 
partment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Gowanloch  at  the 
conference  that  the  case  of  the  equally 
severe  controversy  involving  the  establish- 
Tient  of  an  artillery  gunnery  range  at  Well- 
!leet,  Mass.,  last  October  was  in  quite  a 
[lifferent  category  since  the  military  per- 
sonnel there  involved  were  reservists  and 
vere  not  able  to  travel  because  of  consid- 
!rations  of  their  two  weeks  annual  training 
o  distant  parts  of  the  country,  whereas  it 
lid  seem  logical  that  in  the  present  case, 
he  training  of  the  jet  gunners  involved 
10  necessary  considerations  of  geography 
md  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  some 
rea  of  useless  water  or  swampland  or 
(lesert  could  be  found  somewhere  in  the 
jJnited  States  where  their  needs  could  be 
|ompletely    fulfilled    without    wiping    out 


Above  are  shown  some  of  the  many  persons  who  spoke.  They  are:  upper  left, 
A.  J.  Wegmann,  Bagille  Seafood  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  who  represented  the 
National  Fisheries  Institute;  upper  right,  Dr.  J.  Nelson  Gowanloch,  chief 
biologist,  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries;  lower  left, 
left  to  right,  Congressman  E.  E.  Willis,  Third  Congressional  District,  and 
Congressman  Henry  Larcade,  Seventh  Congressional  District,  both  of  whom 
spoke.  At  lower  right,  Mert  Younge,  chairman,  Board  of  Directors,  Twin  City 
Fishermen's  Cooperative  Association,  Inc.,  who  spoke  as  a  practicing  fisherman. 

— Photos  Courtesy  Southern  FiKherman. 


THE  NIGHTLIFE 
OF  MR.  B.  BASS 


Like  other  individuals  whose  big  mouths 
get  them  into  trouble,  the  largemouth  bass 
prowls  after  dark.  It  is  a  known  fact  among 
old-timers  that  the  average  weight  of  each 
bass  taken  at  night  is  much  greater  than 
the  daytime  average,  according  to  Heddon's 
research   department. 

There  are  some  very  logical  reasons  for 
this.  To  begin  with,  a  really  big  bass  got 
that  way  because  it  was  smarter  than  many 
of  its  smaller  brethren  who  wound  up  on 


fisheries  industries  that  because  of  exi- 
gencies of  the  national  defense  program 
had  a  sharply  accentuated  importance. 

The  leading  members  of  the  menhaden 
and  shrimp  fishing  industries  have  unre- 
servedly expressed  their  appreciation  of 
Commissioner  Ernest  S.  Clements'  alert 
and  comprehensive  action  in  the  matter  of 
avoiding  what  would  have  been  a  thorough 
disaster  to  them. 
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a  stringer,  or  in  the  stomach  of  a  bigger, 
smarter  bass. 

And  it's  just  short  of  amazing  how  these 
after-dark  casters  develop  a  sense  of  ac- 
curacy that  allows  them  to  drop  a  plug 
against  the  shore  when  they  can't  even 
see  their  companion  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  boat.  It's  done  through  a  keen  sense 
of  timing — and,  of  course,   experience. 

And  here,  says  Heddon,  is  where  most 
night  fishermen  miss  the  boat  and  the 
bass  .  .  .  They  don't  wait  long  enough  after 
their  plug  hits  the  water  before  starting 
their  retrieve  because  they  are  in  too  much 
of  a  hurry  to  make  another  cast. 

Your  Chugger  might  land  50  feet  from 
Mister  Bass.  Give  him  a  minute  or  two 
(and  that's  a  long  time  when  you're  wait- 
ing)   to   swim   to   where   he   heard   it  fall. 

When  you  hear  a  noise  like  16  sticks  of 
dynamite,  set  the  hooks  hard  and  head 
Mister  Bass  toward  open  water,  then  play 
him  out.  Don't  ever  horse  a  lively  bass  into 
your  boat,  either  day  or  night,  for  a  hefty 
bass  flopping  around  with  a  face  full  of 
treble  hooks  is  a  first-class  menace. 

Big  bass  are  where  you  find  them,  says 
Heddon,  and  you'll  find  more  of  them  after 
dark  if  you'll  just  give  them  time  to  come 
to  the  supper  table. 


GRAND-DADDY  OF  "SCATTER-GUN"  CHAMPS 


By  Arthur  Van  Pelt 


1  RAP  shooting,  grand-daddy  of  competi- 
tive "scatter  gun"  shooting  at  inanimate 
targets,  is  on  the  way  baclt.  That  is  the 
prediction  of  gun  club  managers  and  indi- 
vidual shooters  all  over  the  country. 

For  many  years  skeet  has  overshadowed 
the  older  game  in  many  sections,  and  the 
predictions  of  a  renewed  interest  in  the 
trap  games  do  not  indicate  a  lessening  in 
numbers  of  skeet  addicts  but  rather,  a 
desire  for  variety  in  competition  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  increasing  number  of 
shooters. 

Trap  shooting  originated  in  England  a 
long  time  ago,  but  it  was  live  pigeons, 
released  from  box  "traps,"  that  were  the 
targets.  This  "trap"  gave  the  name  to  the 
present  spring  catapult  which  throws  the 
clay  saucers  which  in  some  places  are  still 
known   as    "clay   pigeons." 

Trap  and  skeet  shooting  are  quite  differ- 
ent games  though  both  are  based  on  the 
matter  of  hitting  moving  targets.  In  skeet 
one  shoots  at  targets  flying  at  known 
angles.  In  trap  shooting  the  angle  of  flight 
of  the  targets  is  unknown  in  advance. 

New  Orleans,  in  the  early  days — the 
period  from  1880  to  1915 — was  an  im- 
portant trap  shooting  center.  In  1885  the 
first  big  trap  shooting  tournament  ever 
held  in  the  United  States  was  held  in  the 
Crescent  City.  It  was  sponsored  by  the 
National  Gun  Association.  During  the  years 
after  1900,  numerous  trap  tournaments 
were  held  in  New  Orleans,  Monroe,  Lake 
Charles,  Baton  Rouge,  Shreveport,  Alex- 
andria and  other  Louisiana  cities  as  well 
as  in  Gulfport,  Vicksburg,  Clarksdale,  Mis- 
sissippi and  in  Mobile,  Birmingham  and 
other  cities  in  Alabama. 

Around  about  New  Orleans,  half  a  dozen 
or  more  gun  clubs  and  fishing-  clubs  sched- 
uled trap  shoots  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
City  Park  Gun  Club  held  numerous  im- 
portant shoots  on  its  ranges  in  City  Park, 
almost  in  the  center  of  the  city.  Among 
the  other  clubs  holding  shoots  frequently 
were  the  Tallo-Ho  Club  on  Chef  Menteur, 
the  Queenand  Crescent  and  Orleans  Gun 
and  Rod  Club  at  opposite  sides  of  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  a  few  miles  from  New  Or- 
leans, and  many  others.  Each  tournament 
attracted  top-notch  shooters,  both  amateur 
and  professional,  from  a  wide  area,  includ- 
ing many  nationally  known  figures. 

Among  the  amateurs  shooting  over  the 
City  Park  ranges  at  intervals  was  the  world 
famous  bandmaster  .John  Philip  Sousa,  to 
whom  trap  shooting  afforded  a  mental  and 
physical  release  from  the  strenuous  work 
attending  his  long  seasons  of  concert  work 
that  took  him  at  times  throughout  the  na- 
tion  and   to  foreign   lands.     Great  profes- 


Guy  Ward   in   later  years,  examining   one   of  the   medals   he 
won   as   one   of  the  world's   outstanding   trap   shooters. 


sionals  attending  many  of  the  shoots  held 
locally  were  Rolla  "Pop"  Heikes,  Frank 
M.  Troeh,  Guy  Ward,  Mark  Arie,  Harold 
Money,  Bill  Heer,  E.  F.  Woodward,  Walter 
Huff  and  New  Orleans'  awn  Louis  Paul 
Chaudet.  All  of  these  men,  famous  in 
their  time,  were  shooting  representatives 
of  one  or  another  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers of  guns  or  ammunition.  They 
were  at  the  traps,  to  demonstrate,  by  their 
ability,  the  merits  of  the  equipment  they 
used  in  shooting. 

Louisiana  had  many  fine  amateur  shoot- 
ers at  that  time  who  took  part  in  the 
shoots.  In  New  Orleans  these  included  Guy 
McMurdo,  Bob  Saucier,  Harry  Febiger, 
R.  J.  Jackson,  Rene  Clerc,  John  Reily, 
Louis  Gagnier,  and  John  Livingston.  From 
Lake  Charles  came  J.  W.  Gardiner  and 
others. 

The  names  of  many  of  these  early  day 
experts  are  known  to  modern  shooters  only 
by  hearsay  or  by  referring  to  printed  ac- 
counts of  those  old  time  shoots.  One,  how- 
ever, a  great  professional  of  his  time,  who 
is  now  a  resident  of  Lake  Charles,  La., 
in  his  younger  days  suddenly  flashed  like 
a  meteor  upon  the  trap  shooting  world 
and  was  a  prominent  contestant  in  the 
more  important  contests  and  tournaments 
throughout  the  country  for  more  than  forty 
years.  He  is  Guy  Ward,  who  earned  the 
title  "The  Boy  Wonder,"  when,  at  the  age 
of  19,  he  appeared  at  the  ranges  in  Indi- 
anapolis, where  the  Grand  American  Handi- 
cap was  to  be  shot,  entered  the  competi- 
tion, and  shot  his  way  through  the  pro- 
gram to  win  the  American  Amateur  Cham- 
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pionship  by  defeating  all  the  greatest  shots 
of  the  nation  in  the  first  major  shoot  h€ 
had  ever  even  seen. 

Guy  Ward  was  born  and  reared  at  Wal- 
nut Log,  Tennessee,  on  the  border  oJ 
Reelfoot  Lake.  His  father  was  P.  C.  Ward 
proprietor  of  the  Walnut  Log  Hotel,  whert 
sportsmen  gathered  in  numbers  each  sea- 
son  to  enjoy  the  waterfowl  hunting  on  thi; 
famous  lake.  Ward,  Senior,  in  additior 
to  operating  the  hotel,  was  a  market  hun- 
ter and  son  Guy  was  initiated  at  a  verj 
early  age  into  the  arts  and  sciences  o: 
waterfowl  habits,  the  calling  of  ducks  am 
their  shooting.  No  wonder,  then,  that  tht 
youngster  quickly  caught  on  and  becamf 
a  remarkable  shot  and  caller;  so  good,  ii 
fact,  that  in  1906,  after  taking  part  ii 
only  a  few  local  shooting  contests  anc 
having  read  of  the  great  shooting  niatcl 
to  be  held  in  Indianapolis,  he  decided  t 
take  a  hand  in  it.  The  result  is  history,  fo 
he  broke  144  out  of  150  targets  shot  at 
highest  score  made  by  any  of  the  mor 
than  300  great  shooters  entered. 

Immediately  Guy  Ward  and  Walnut  Log 
Tennessee,  were  on  the  map  of  America 
shooting  tradition.  From  that  time  on  Gu 
was  a  public  figure.  His  training  with  th 
smooth-bore  paid  off  well.  As  a  markt 
hunter  with  his  father,  their  record  o 
ducks  killed  and  marketed  was  remarkabh 
Their  average  was  100  ducks  each,  pe 
day.  One  day,  however,  they  bagged 
total  of  354  mallards  and  pintails.  Thf 
was  on  Washington's  birthday,  in  190- 
Up  to  the  present  time  his  ability  as 
duck  caller  has  not  diminished.   During  tb 


past  two  renewals  of  the  international  duck 
calling  contest  at  Crowley,  La.,  Guy  finished 
eighth  in  a  field  of  about  125  fine  callers 
in  1950  and  fifth,  in  the  finals  in  October, 
1951. 

It  was  but  a  short  time  after  he  won 
the  National  Amateur  Championship  in 
1906  that  Guy  Ward  was  lured  from  his 
home  and  profession,  as  a  market  shooter 
on  Reelfoot  Lake,  by  the  offer  of  one  of 
the  great  arms  and  ammunition  companies 
to  represent  and  shoot  for  them  as  a  pro- 
fessional, and  during  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed he  amassed  a  record  of  scores  and 
victories  that  still  stands  high  in  the  an- 
nals of  American  trap  shooting. 

Starting  with  his  famous  victory  at 
Indianapolis  he  won  the  high  over-all  title 
in  1920  with  a  grand  average  of  97.26 
per  cent  at  a  total  of  6425  targets  shot 
at  during  that  year.  In  1920  also  he  won 
the  world's  professional  championship  in 
the  Grand  American  Handicap  shoot,  held 
that  year  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  by  breaking 
582  out  of  600  targets  thrown  for  a  97 
per  cent  record,  and  in  a  contest  in  which 
more  than  500  contestants  from  a  dozen 
nations  competed. 

As  he  went  along,  winning  shoot  after 
shoot  against  novices  and  veteran  profes- 
sionals alike,  he  won  national  high  average 
on  several  occasions.  In  1924  he  finished 
with  an  average  of  97.80  for  his  year's 
shooting.  Incidentally  Ward  amassed  sev- 
eral consecutive  runs  of  more  than  300 
targets  broken  without  a  miss. 

A  master  hunter  in  his  earlier  days,  the 
erstwhile  "boy  wonder"  adapted  himself 
to  a  business  career,  after  46  years  of 
traveling  the  trap-shooting  circuits,  and 
now  uses  his  great  skill  with  gun  and  as 
a  duck  caller  to  garner  an  occasional 
"limit"  bag  of  ducks  or  other  game  in  the 
southwest  Louisiana  marshes  and  prairies. 
In  a  recent  letter  to  me  Guy  says:  "In 
the  few  times  I've  been  in  a  duck  blind 
this  past  season,  I  believe  I  shot  ducks  as 
well  or  better  than  I  ever  did  in  the  past, 
sven  in  the  market  hunting  days.  I  fired  21 
shells  at  ducks  this  season;  brought  home 
16  ducks  and  dropped  two  more  that  could 
not  be  found.  One  reason  for  my  good 
shooting  may  be  that  I'm  not  any  longer 
connected  with  an  ammunition  company 
ind  have  to  buy  my  own  shells.  Good  rea- 
son, isn't  it?  Mallards  seemed  to  like  my 
sailing,  too,  just  as  they  did  in  the  sunken 
'orests  of  Reelfoot  Lake  in  the  old  days." 
Conclusive  evidence,  it  would  seem,  that 
rreat  duck  hunters  don't  just  fade  away, 
lut  keep  on  hunting,  and  calling,  and 
hooting  ducks,  year  after  year  and  season 
■fter  season. 


CARELESS  DRIVERS  MAY  MEAN  EMPTY 
GAME  BAGS 


What  have  you  done  with  the  bands  on 
he  quail  you  have  bagged  this  year? 
'LEASE  send  them  to  the  Division  of  Fish 
nd  Game,  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
'isheries,  126  Civil  Courts  Building,  New 
Means,  La. 


LVERYONE  recognizes  that  the  automo- 
bile plays  an  important,  but  indirect,  part 
in  harvesting  the  annual  wildlife  crop  by 
transporting  sportsmen  to  and  from  the 
hunting  fields.  But  comparatively  few  give 
much  thought  to  the  devastating  wildlife 
toll  the  automobile  itself  takes  on  America's 
highways. 

"Sure,  everybody  who  drives  on  high- 
ways or  rural  roads  sees  the  dead  bodies 
of  rabbits,  opossums,  skunks,  and  other 
game  species  but  generally  accepts  these 
occurrences  as  natural  tragedies  of  the 
road  with  no  thought  of  the  total  efl^ect," 
says  Gail  Evans,  manager,  advertising  and 
shooting  promotion  division.  Remington 
Arms  Company,  Inc. 

"Certainly  sporting  firearms,  next  to 
Nature  itself,  are  the  most  important  tools 
in  harvesting  the  annual  wildlife  crop.  This 
is  proper  as  the  kill  is  clean  and  the  meat 
is  seldom  wasted.  But  game  killed  on  the 
highways  by  automobiles  is  almost  always 
a  total  loss,  a  loss  that  mounts  in  impor- 
tance because  most  of  these  deaths  occur 
during  the   breeding  and   rearing  seasons. 

"While  no  accurate  figures  are  available, 
and  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  obtain 
them,  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say 


Guy  Ward,  as  he  looked  as  a  youth  when 
he    left    Alabama    to    attend    his    first    trap 
shooting    contest,    one    he    won    from    the 
greatest  trap  shooters   in   the  world   break- 
ing 144  out  of  a  possible  150  targets. 
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the  total  for  the  entire  country  runs  into 
staggering  numbers.  The  Kentucky  State 
Division  of  Game  and  Fish  has  just  re- 
leased some  figures  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1951.  These  figures  are  ad- 
mittedly incomplete  as  a  few  of  the  108 
observers  in  all  districts  of  the  state  were 
not  employed  during  the  entire  eight 
months  period.  But  they  show  that  1.3,267 
edible  game  birds  and  animals  were  killed 
on  Kentucky's  highways  during  two-thirds 
of  the  past  year.  These  figures  do  not  in- 
clude the  toll  taken  from  the  state's  popula- 
tion of  red  and  gray  foxes,  skunk,  mink, 
or  song  birds,  not  generally  considered  as 
part  of  the  sportsman's  larder. 

"If  Kentucky's  conservative  figures  were 
to  be  used  as  a  measuring  stick  for  the 
whole  country  and  thus  multiplied  by  48, 
the  loss  in  edible  game  to  highway  deaths 
would  be  well  over  600,000  game  birds 
and/or  animals  for  the  period.  Disregard- 
ing the  remaining  four  months  of  the  year 
and  using  600,000  as  a  total,  which  would 
certainly  be  an  ultra-conservative  figure, 
this  represents  a  considerable  poundage  of 
delicious  and  highly-prized  meat  lost  to 
the  sportsmen's  table  through  the  careless- 
ness of  thoughtless  drivers. 

"The  rabbit  was  the  greatest  sufferer 
from  this  toll.  This  is  to  be  expected  for 
this  species  has  a  wide  range  and  its  in- 
clination to  cross  highways  and  even  play 
in  them  is  well  known.  The  opossum  was 
next  in  misfortune,  which  is  in  line  with 
observations  made  in  other  states.  A  few 
deer  fell  victim  to  collisions  with  automo- 
biles. 

"It  would  be  again  conservative  to  esti- 
mate this  meat  loss  at  1,200,000  pounds, 
or  2  pounds  to  the  bird  or  animal.  Placing 
a  value  of  $2  per  pound  on  it  would  bring 
the  monetary  figure  close  to  $2,500,000. 
Personally,  I  believe  doubling  these  figures 
down  the  line  would  give  a  more  accurate 
picture. 

"In  this  analysis  no  consideration  has 
been  given  the  loss  in  clean,  healthful  sport 
to  the  hunter  or  in  breeding  stock  to  wild- 
life resources,  either  of  which  is  a  more 
important  item  than  the  actual  loss  in  edible 
meat.  The  considerate  motorist  will  do  well 
to  scan  these  figures  with  a  thoughtful 
eye.  If  they  cause  him  to  slow  down  the 
next  time  he  sees  game  in  the  road  ahead, 
he  will  be  making  a  contribution  to  his  own 
pleasure,  the  pleasure  of  sportsmen  and 
conservationists  in  general,  and,  in  a  small 
way,  to  the  nation's  economy.  And  he  could 
be  saving  his  own  life!" 


The  hippopotamus  was  nicknamed  "river 
horse"  because  when  swimming  exposes 
nearly  half  the  head,  resembling  a  horse 


SLUGGER  OF  THE  SEAS 


By  Bob  Dahne 


It  was  a  frantic  scene:  Several  dozen 
fishermen  were  perched  precariously  on 
the  slippery  rocks  bordering  the  ocean  in- 
let. Every  now  and  again,  a  towering 
comber  boomed  over  the  rocks,  battering 
the  unlucky  men  off  their  feet,  and  only 
soaking  the  more  fortunate  ones. 

In  between  times,  the  anglers  cast  furi- 
ously into  the  inlet,  reeling  their  lures  in 
at  top  speed  as  they  moved  their  long  rods 
back  and  forward  in  rhythmic  sweeps  that 
imparted  lifelike  motion  to  the  feathered 
hooks. 

And  they  were  catching  fish.  On  almost 
every  cast,  the  rods  would  suddenly  buckle 
down  and  then  spring  back  under  a  hard, 
aggressive  strike.  Sometimes  the  strike  was 
short  or  false,  and  the  fish  would  slip 
away  into  a  watery  freedom.  Other  times, 
the  unknown  fish  was  hooked  fairly,  and 
the  fisherman  would  go  dancing  and  slid- 
ing over  the  rocks  as  he  fought  for  his 
prize. 

One  man  battled  his  fish  to  a  standstill, 
reached  down,  flipped  it  up  and  stared  at 
it  for  a  second.  Then  he  cursed  angrily 
and  began  stamping  on  the  flat,  hard  fish 
that  he  had  caught.  Under  the  blows,  the 
jack  flipped  suddenly,  and  the  man's  foot 
came  down  hard  on  a  rounded  edge  of 
rock.  He  teetered  silently,  off  balance  and 
then  fell  headlong  into  the  foaming  water. 
He  gasped  for  air  as  he  came  up,  and 
then  crawled  slowly  back  to  his  rock  to 
resume  casting. 

No  one  paid  him  much  attention.  The 
fish  were  in  at  an  inlet  on  the  Gulf  Coast 
....  bluefish,  jack  crevalle,  red  fish,  a 
few  tarpon,  and  an  occasional  shark,  all 
mixed  up  in  one  slashing,  flashing,  feeding 
mess  of  fish. 

Off  to  one  side,  a  man  was  almost  crying. 
He  was  sitting  forlornly  on  a  surf-swept 
rock,  gazing  sorrowfully  at  his  torn  and 
bleeding  hands.  He  seemed  to  be  crooning 
a  sad  song  to  himself. 

"What's  the  matter,  Pete?"  asked  a 
nearby  fisherman. 

"Ahh,  these  dern  jacks!  Look  at  my 
poor  hands!" 

He  held  them  up  for  inspection.  His 
right  hand  was  gashed  open  neatly  across 
the  palm,  while  his  left  hand  oozed  little 
specks  of  crimson  where  pieces  of  skin  had 
been  chipped  and  knicked  off. 

"I  can't  even  open  and  close  my  hands 
enough  to  hold  my  rod,  much  less  reel  in 
a  fish,"  he  complained. 

"You  hadn't  ought  to  pick  up  a  jack 
by  the  tail;  those  scutes  along  his  side  will 


cut  you  open  every  time." 

"Well,  I  might  as  well  go  home.  Even 
if  I  could  cast,  you  can't  catch  nothing 
but  jacks.  That's  what  gets  me — every 
time  the  fishing  gets  good,  the  jacks  move 
in  by  the  thousands." 

"You  must  be  crazy!"  said  another 
fisherman.  "Ain't  no  better  eatin'  fish  than 
a  jack;  and  as  far  as  fighting  goes,  they 
don't  come  any  better." 

"Well,  you  can  sure  have  my  share  of 
them.  I  wouldn't  give  you  a  nickel  for  a 
jillion  of  them.  Nuts  to  your  jacks.  I'm 
going  home  and  soak  my  mitts  in  hot 
water."  He  turned  and  trudged  up  the 
beach  toward  the  line  of  parked  cars. 

So  it  goes.  The  jack  crevalle  is  curious 
for  the  fact  that  most  fishermen  regard 
him  in  one  of  two  lights:  They  either  hate 
him,  or  they  love  him.  Rare  is  the  rodster 
who  can  display  utter  indifference  when  a 
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crevalle  smashes  into  the  bait,  for  these 
fish  are  the  rampaging  broncos  of  the 
salty  seas. 

Depending  on  your  viewpoint,  you 
either  admire  the  jack  for  the  topnotch 
sport  he  offers,  or  you  despise  him  as  a 
tackle-busting  bandit  that  fights  the  hook 
for  long  precious  minutes  while  more  fa- 
vored fish  swim  by  unharmed. 

From  South  America  eastward  through 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Africa,  and  north- 
ward through  the  West  Indies  to  the  Gulf 
coast,  as  well  as  northward  through  the 
Pacific  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  the  swift 
crevalle  generally  manages  to  leave 
string  of  shouting,  laughing,  and  cursing 
fishermen  behind  him.  They  may  shout  at 
his  smashing  initial  strike  at  a  bait.  They 
may  laugh  and  cheer  as  he  goes  into  his 
spectacular  underwater  fighting  tactics 
But    they    often    end    up    swearing    as   he 


H.  L.  Mack  of  Baton  Rouge  with  the  head 
of  a  22-point  buck  he  killed  near  Sorrento, 
L  La.,  in  December. 

strips  the  line  completely  from  the  reel, 
eaving  the  unhappy  angler  with  only  a 
Dlistered  thumb  for  his  pains. 

If  you  are  fishing  in  deep  water  when 
I  jack  hits  the  bait,  you  are  fortunate, 
Decause  this  fish  habitually  dives  for 
deeper  waters,  jerking  here  and  rushing 
;here  as  he  presents  his  broad,  flat  sides 
;o  the  pull  of  the  line.  But  if  you're  fishing 
m  fairly  shallow  water  over  flats,  bars  or 
ihoals,  then  look  out!  The  crevalle,  with 
lis  one-track  mind,  wants  no  hampering 
jottom  under  his  belly  at  a  time  like  this, 
;o  he  simply  takes  off  at  top  speed  for 
leeper  water,  even  if  it's  far,  far  away. 
3uch  a  run,  almost  impossible  to  turn,  if 
;he  jack  happens  to  be  a  husky  specimen, 
iasily  ends  in  an  empty  reel,  a  broken 
•od,  or  merely  a  snapped  line. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  common 
ack  crevalle.  His  appearance?  Sleek, 
iwift,  powerful,  and  cold  of  eye. 

The  strong,  well-forked  tail  fin,  mounted 
m  a  thin  root,  is  probably  essential  for 
;hasing  down  fleeing  mullet,  menhaden, 
md  other  baitfish.  The  jutting  lower  jaw 
jives  the  impression  of  a  fierce  combative 
ipirit,  and  may  also  be  of  help  when  the 
;revalle  chooses  to  feed  on  shrimp,  crabs, 
md  other  crustaceans. 

Two  marks  distinguish  the  crevalle  from 
ill  other  fish — a  blackish  spot  at  the  back 
idge  of  the  gill  cover,  and  a  breast  that  is 
mtirely  naked  of  scales,  except  for  a  small 
)atch  just  in  front  of  the  venti-al  fins  on 
he  forward  part  of  the  belly. 

The  crevalle,  like  all  members  of  the 
ack  family,  has  a  steep  forehead,  a  high, 
lat  body,  and  large  eyes.  He  also  has  a 
eries  of  sharp,  triangular-shaped  pieces  of 
lony  material  (scutes)  along  the  rear  part 
j'f  the  lateral  line,  near  the  tail. 
I  He  has  some  very  distinguished  cousins 
ja  his  family.  The  closely-related  common 
lor  golden)  pompano  is  one  of  the  finest, 
jnd  most  expensive,  food-fish  in  the  world. 
phe  great  amberjack  is  one  of  the  largest 
jiembers  of  the  jack  clan.  The  odd  moon- 
sh  and  the  foolish  lookdown  are  the  high- 


brows of  the  jack  family,  since  their  fore- 
heads are  almost  as  high  as  their  bodies 
are  long. 

But  the  jack  crevalle  is  the  most  ram- 
bunctious, uninhibited,  and  rowdiest 
gamester  of  them  all.  Obstinate  as  a  Mis- 
souri mule,  the  crevalle  ranks  head  and 
fins  above  most  other  gamefish  for  one 
simple  reason:  Most  other  fish  fight  hard 
until  they  are  tired  or  exhausted;  but  the 
crevalle  fights  furiously  until  he  is  dead. 
Many  a  fisherman  has  battled  a  desperate 
jack  for  five  or  10  minutes  before  working 
him  close  to  a  boat  or  shore,  only  to  have 
the  jack  burst  into  one  final  tremendous 
flurry,  and  successfully  throw  the  hook. 
A  few  minutes  later,  while  the  fisherman 
is  still  ruefully  inspecting  his  tackle,  the 
same  jack  will  be  washed  ashore,  dead, 
having  spent  its  life  in  a  last  bid  for  free- 
dom. Match  that  in  your  book  of  fighting 
fish,  if  you  can! 

Displaying  all  the  table  manners  of 
Uncle  Ned  faced  with  the  Thanksgiving 
turkey,  the  crevalle  is  a  quick  and  indis- 
criminate feeder.  Unlike  his  cousin,  the 
dainty  pompano,  the  common  jack  crevalle 
is  no  finicky  eater,  but  will  strike  at  al- 
most any  bait  or  lure  that  crosses  his  path. 
Furthermore,  he  rarely  plays  with  his 
food,  preferring  to  hit  and  chop  at  it  at 
top  speed,  which  means  that  the  fisherman 
must  be  prepared  to  set  the  hooks  instantly 
with  the  first  strike. 

In  fact,  so  swift  and  ravenous  are  the 
jacks  when  feeding  that  it  was  once  con- 
sidered the  peak  of  sport  to  hunt  jacks 
with  a  rifle.  In  the  late  1800's,  when  many 
had  a  far  different  view  of  sportsmanship 
than  they  do  now,  many  people  made  a 
sport  of  shooting  jacks  that  were  feeding 
through  shallow  water  over  flats  and 
shoals.  Sitting  at  a  good  vantage  point 
along  a  high  shoreline,  rifle  marksmen  had 
what  they  considered  good  sport  because 
the  rapid  movements  of  a  jack  through 
the  water  made  an  especially  difficult 
target.  Fortunately  for  the  jacks  and  their 
admirers,  this  is  no  longer  an  approved 
practice. 

The  crevalle  is  essentially  a  fish  of 
warm  waters,  and  reaches  its  largest  size 
in  the  south.  Most  fishermen  are  content 
with  jacks  weighing  from  two  to  10 
pounds.  Louisiana  fishermen,  on  the  other 
hand,  often  land  40-lb.  jack  in  their  section 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  And  at  the  extreme 
southern  end  of  its  range.  South  Africa, 
the  crevalle  reaches  two  or  three  times  the 
Louisiana  weight.  The  largest  jack  known 
to  be  caught  on  a  hook  and  line  was  taken 
off  the  docks  of  the  City  of  Durban,  on 
the  Natal  coast  of  South  Africa,  by  J.  G. 
Hattingh  in  March,  1910.  This  fish,  identi- 
fied at  the  time  as  being  a  Caranx  hippos 
(the  accepted  scientific  name  of  a  common 
jack  crevalle),  tipped  the  scales  to  a  re- 
sounding 122  pounds. 

Jack  crevalles  usually  run  in  schools, 
especially  the  young  ones  weighing  under 
six  pounds,  which  means  that  amateur 
anglers  often  go  into  near-hysterics  when 
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they  first  discover  that  a  giant  school  of 
hefty  jacks  is  ganging  up  on  the  hook. 
At  such  times,  almost  every  cast  will  mean 
a  jack,  with  a  5-  to  20-minute  battle  in 
the  offing,  and  with  the  fisherman  always 
catching  the  worst  of  it.  When  this  hap- 
pens, no  one  can  blame  the  poor  fisherman 
for  going  home,  as  many  of  them  do,  when 
a  school  of  jacks  moves  into  the  fishing 
grounds. 

As  far  as  fishing  tackle  goes,  the  only 
thing  the  fisherman  can  do  is  pick  out  his 
sturdiest  rod  when  he  goes  fishing  in  jack 
territory.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  it's  a 
flyrod,  spinning  rod,  bait-casting  rod,  surf 
rod,   or  trolling  rod,  just  so  long  as  it  is 


A     limit    string    of    bass    taken     by     E.     E. 

Morgan,    of    Springhill,    La.,    from    Concordia 

Bayou. 


Oscar  L.  Goodrum,  of  Opelousas,  with  the 
11-point  buck  he  killed  near  Bayou  Close, 
knocking  it  down  at  135  yards  with  a  30-30 
Winchester.  Dressed,  the  deer  weighed  185 
pounds  and  measured  slightly  over  six  feet 
from    tip    to    tip. 

hefty  enough  to  do  the  work  of  subduing  a 
slugging  jack. 

Veteran  fishermen  usually  abide  by  the 
rule  that  almost  any  jack  is  an  outright 
sucker  for  a  flashy,  glittering  lure  that 
travels  at  a  fast,  erratic  pace  through  the 
water.  This  holds  especially  true  for  jacks 
that  are  schooling. 

As  far  as  eating  values  go,  the  jacks 
are  as  good  a  food-fish  as  many  another 
more  famous  species,  provided  that  they 
are  handled  properly  before  cooking.  Any 
jack  should  be  bled  immediately  after 
capture,  and  skinned  before  it  is  cooked, 
which  process  ei'adicates  any  objectionable 
taste. 

Since  the  crevalle  likes  warm  waters, 
he  usually  makes  his  first  appearance  in 
Louisiana  waters  about  May,  remaining 
until  late  fall,  although  occasional  jacks 
may  be  taken  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

No  discussion  of  the  jack  crevalle  would 
be  complete  without  comparing  their  fight- 
ing abilities  to  that  of  other  salt-water 
fish. 

Unlike  the  tarpon,  the  crevalle  never 
takes  to  the  air  to  scare  the  daylights  out 
of  an  inattentive  angler.  But,  in  its  own 
peculiar  way,  the  crevalle  undoubtedly 
puts  up  a  harder,  more  relentless  battle 
than  any  other  comparable  fish. 

Where  the  gallant  snook  dashes  in  at  a 


lure,  and  then  goes  into  its  typical  top- 
water  battle,  making  shallow  runs  and 
low,  thrashing  leaps,  the  crevalle  hits  sud- 
denly, takes  deep,  slanting  runs  mixed  with 
tackle-bending  tugs,  and  never  wastes  its 
energy  by  fighting  or  leaping  at  the  sur- 
face. 

While  the  weakfish  (sea  trout)  takes  the 
bait  with  a  fast,  nippy  jerk,  and  then  soon 
spends  its  strength  in  a  flurry  of  surface 
fighting,  the  indomitable  jack  puts  up  a 
bulldog-like  battle  that  is  always  punctu- 
ated with  sharp  lunges  and  runs  as  he 
strains  toward  deeper  water. 

In  place  of  the  slow  strike  and  delib- 
erate, surging  runs  of  the  channel  bass 
(redfish),  the  impetuous  strike  of  a  cre- 
valle often  startles  a  fisherman,  while  the 
following  fight  is  speedy  and  rugged,  and 
the  work  of  landing  the  fish  is  long  and 
arduous. 

Instead  of  being  spectacular,  then,  the 
crevalle  is  mulish.  Instead  of  being  a  fran- 
tic battler,  the  crevalle  is  a  deliberately 
furious  fighter.  In  place  of  delicacy  and 
prudence,  the  jack  can  oflfer  rudeness, 
roughness,  and  outstanding  courage. 

No  matter  how  you  take  him,  the 
common  jack  crevalle  must  be  rated  as 
the  slugger  of  the  seas. 

— Reprinted    from    Florida    Wildlife 

What  have  you  done  with  the  bands  on 
the  quail  you  have  bagged  this  year? 
PLEASE  send  them  to  the  Division  of  Fish 
and  Game,  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries,  126  Civil  Courts  Building,  New 
Orleans,   La. 


Robert  C.  Perkins,  of  Baton  Rouge,  and 
the  200-pound,  eight-point  buck  he  killed  on 
a    hunt   about   eight   miles  from    Grosse  Tete. 


OLD  DEER  HUNTER  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

excitedly   back   to   the   downed  buck   occa- 
sionally. 

"Son,  that  old  fellow  was  trying  to  slip 
across  the  bayou.  They'll  fool  you  lots  of 
times  that  way.  Deer  know  how  to  hide 
out.  Bet  that  old  buck  let  those  hounds 
pass  within  a  hundred  yards  of  him.  Then 
when  they'd  passed  he  slipped  away." 

He  pulled  the  hunting  horn  which  hung 
around  his  neck  on  a  leather  thong  around 
to  where  he  could  reach  it  and  raised  it  to 
his  lips. 

His  cheeks  puffed  out  at  each  of  the 
three  long  blows  and  when  he  finished  I 
could  tell  he  was  winded. 

"When  Doc  and  Cotton  get  in,"  he 
sighed,  "you  tell  them  to  fetch  a  boat  and 
come  down  and  help  me  get  'im  back  to 
camp.  I  can't  do  much  packing  anymore." 

He  patted  his  side  and  his  palm  sounded 
strange  as  he  slapped  the  aluminum  cup 
which  the  doctors  made  him  keep  strapped 
over  the  opening  in  his  side. 

I  scrambled  up  the  bank  and  started 
walking  downstream  to  meet  the  others 
when  they  came  in  later.  Just  before 
reached  a  bend  in  the  bayou  I  glanced  bad 
and  took  another  look  at  the  old  man.  H( 
was  sitting  there  on  the  log,  unmindful  ol 
the  downed  buck,  his  head  thrown  bad 
and  his  ear  cocked  for  the  hounds. 


Henry     F.     Parker     of     New     Orleans,     and 
his    son,    Albert,    with    their    catch     after    a 
morning's    fine    sport    with     light    tackle     in 
Bay    Adams, 
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Although  they  are  subjected  to  mucl 
more  severe  weather  than  are  other  bears 
only  the  pregnant  female  polar  bear  sleep: 
during  the  winter. 


NOON  CURFEW  FOR  ^^'^■^°  lake 
DUCK  SHOOTERS 


(Continued  from  page  17) 


By  Arthur  Van  Pelt 
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BSERVATIONS  and  experience  gained 
over  a  long  period  of  time  have  con- 
vinced this  vifriter  of  the  advisability — 
even  the  necessity — of  stopping  all  water- 
fowl shooting  by  mid-day  at  the  latest, 
throughout  the  entire  hunting  season  in 
every  State  in  the  Union,  if  successful 
hunting  is  to  be  carried  on  in  future  years. 

Such  a  suggestion  or  recommendation 
may  seem  a  drastic  one,  unless  accom- 
panied by  the  strongest  of  reasons.  These, 
however,  seem  plain  to  one  informed  in 
the  ways  of  wildlife,  and  particularly  in 
the  feeding  habits  of  wildfowl.  Further- 
more, the  regulations  as  set  forth  by  the 
Federal  authorities,  including  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  have  practically 
removed  the  necessity  for  longer  shooting 
hours,  by  lowering  bag  limits  to  the  point 
that  they  are  today. 

The  purpose  of  the  suggestion,  briefly, 
is  to  improve  waterfowl  shooting  by  hold- 
ing ducks  on  shooting  grounds  which  have 
a  sufficient  amount  of  natural  food  supply 
as  to  make  them  attractive  to  the  birds. 
Without  food,  few  ducks  will  remain  in 
them  under  any  circumstance. 

Wild  ducks,  in  early  days,  probably  fed 
during  the  daylight  hours  but  when  hunt- 
ing pressure  grew  in  intensity  they  began 
feeding  later  each  day,  after  the  hunters 
had  left  and  peace  reigned.  At  the  present 
time,  they  feed  late  in  the  evenings  or,  on 
moonlight  nights,  practically  all  night  long 
and  at  daybreak,  if  and  when  shooting- 
starts,  they  head  for  the  nearest  "big  wa- 
ter" to  remain,  unless  disturbed  by  rough 
weather,  until  the  shooting  in  the  marshes 
is  over.  Persistent  shooting  on  their  rest- 
ing or  feeding  grounds  during  the  after- 
noon and  evening  hours  will  cause  them 
to  leave  the  vicinity  altogether,  to  return 
no  more. 

Old-time  marsh  hunters  knew  the 
habits  of  the  waterfowl.  Knew  that  they 
would  stand  considerable  pounding  and 
shooting  during  the  first  half  of  the  day 
without  deserting  a  chosen  area.  Even  in 
the  old  market  hunting  days,  hunters  were 
under  strict  orders  to  pick  up  and  be  out 
of  the  marsh  by  noon,  at  the  latest,  daily. 
Not  being  disturbed  during  their  rest  pe- 
riod, the  birds  returned  day  after  day. 

At  the  present  time,  shooting  clubs, 
both  public  and  private,  almost  unani- 
mously have  set  rules  against  shooting 
during  the  afternoon  hours.  The  vast  ma- 
.iority  of  individual,  intelligent  sportsmen 
follow  the  same  rule. 

Another  important  question  to  be  con- 
sidered is  that  of  law  enforcement  which 
becomes  almost  an  impossibility  —  espe- 
cially in   such  rugged  terrain  as  is  found 


waterline.  More  than  sixty  passengers  per- 
ished in  the  blaze. 

With  the  blasting  of  the  Great  Jam  by 
the  government  in  1873,  the  flourishing 
steamboat  area  of  Caddo  ended. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century  Caddo 
boomed  again  with  an  influ.x  of  pearl  hunt- 
ers. A  colorful  Japanese,  George  Murato, 
is  said  to  have  found  several  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  pearls  in  Caddo's  fresh  water 
mussels.  When  the  pearl  boom  subsided, 
Murato  shipped  catfish  eggs  to  a  Midwest 


BEAGLE  BOYS  TO 
HOLD  LAST  TRIAL 

The  last  beagle  field  trial  of  the  year 
will  be  held  at  Clancy's  ranch,  near  Ken- 
ner,  in  Jefl^erson  parish,  on  February  23 
and  24,  according  to  "Zeke"  Bonura,  chair- 
man, and  president  of  the  South  Louisiana 
Beagle  club. 

This  trial,  according  to  Mr.  Bonura,  will 
be  open  to  all  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  beagle  fanciers  who  have  regis- 
tered beagles  they  would  like  to  enter  in 
the  competition.  All  contestants  are  asked 
to  be  registered  at  the  ranch  on  the  morn- 
ing on  which  the  trials  open. 

It  is  expected  that  more  than  75  dogs 
will  be  entered  in  the  two  days.  A.  J. 
Perrere,  of  Metairie,  La.,  and  Bill  Brueck, 
of  Baton  Rouge,  will  be  the  judges.  There 
will  be  ribbons  awarded  to  all  hounds  which 
place  in  the  various  events. 

in  the  larger  marsh  areas — if  enforcement 
officers  have  only  an  hour  or  so  a  day  in 
which  to  check  hunters  for  licenses,  daily 
kills,  etc.,  especially  if  the  hunters  wish  to 
evade  the  inspectors  by  by-passing  them  in 
the  darkness. 


firm  which  packed  them  as  Russian  caviar. 

When  oil  was  discovered  in  East  Texas, 
more  than  a  hundred  wells  were  drilled  on 
Caddo.  A  few  of  these  wells  may  still  be 
seen  on  "Big  Lake,"  but  a  few  old  pilings 
are  the  only  reminders  of  most  of  them. 

The  colorful  names  given  to  various 
localities  around  the  lake  is  a  fascinating- 
phase  of  Caddo  lore.  Places  such  as  Hog 
Wallow,  Alligator  Bayou,  Turtle  Shell,  and 
Tar  Island  all  have  a  significant  meaning 
to  the  "old  timer."  However,  the  origin  of 
a  few  names,  such  as  Whang  Doodle  Pass, 
for  instance,  has  become  obscured  with  age. 

As  indispensable  as  rod  and  reel  to  the 
Caddo  fisherman  is  that  picturesque  char- 
acter, the  Negro  guide.  None  but  the  long 
experienced  ever  venture  far  from  camp 
without  a  guide.  Born  to  the  tradition  of 
the  lake,  most  of  these  Negroes  are  follow- 
ing in  the  steps  of  their  fathers  who  have 
handed  the  lore  and  legend  of  Caddo  down 
to  them  through  generations.  If  the  fish 
are  biting  at  all,  these  guides  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  find  them. 

As  would  be  expected,  tall  tales  abound 
in  this  land  of  legend  and  history.  One  of 
the  most  unbelievable  is  told  by  genial 
Allen  Ellis,  Game  Warden  on  Caddo  for 
the  last  fourteen  years.  This  story  concerns 
a  local  angler  who  was  casting  for  bass 
one  day  a  few  years  ago.  It  seems  the  fish- 
erman made  one  particularly  long,  high 
cast  with  a  small,  heavy  bait.  As  the  bait 
fell,  a  huge  bass  came  up  out  of  the  water 
to  meet  it  in  midair.  Somehow  the  bait 
passed  through  the  fish's  gills  to  the  out- 
side where  it  was  immediately  seized  by 
another  bass.  After  quite  a  struggle  the 
angler  managed  to  land  both  bass,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  all  non-believers.  Warden 
Ellis  was  an  eyewitness  to  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  addition  to  twelve  foot  alligators  and 
200  pound  "logger-head"  turtles,  another 
fresh  water  monster,  the  alligator  gar,  is 
found  in  Caddo.  The  largest  gar  on  record 
from  Caddo  was  caught  in  a  net  in  1909, 
and  is  reported  to  have  weighed  in  excess 


Beagle  winners  in  the  South  Louisiana  Inter-club  trials,  near  Kenner,  La.,  October 
28,  1951.  (Left  to  right)  Joe  Compagno  with  "Skyline  Pearl";  Pete  Nagde  with  "Cane 
Brake  Tony";  A.  Richter  with  "Zeke's  Hardtime  Joe";  Nick  Compagno  with  "Horner's 
Bruce" 


:    lony";    A.    Kichter  with    "^eke  s    Mardtime   Joe";    Nick    Compagno   with    "Horner's 
";    Frank   Calimia   with   "Beek   Camp    Paradise";    and   in   the   back   row,    left   to   right. 
Judges   Ben   Traham   and   S.  J.  Perrere. 
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of  400  pounds.  In  March,  1950,  a  142- 
pound  gar  was  taken  on  bass  tackle  with 
fifteen   pound   test   line. 

A  well-known  local  fisherman  recalls  the 
night  a  few  seasons  ago  when  he  had  been 
gigging  buffalo  in  the  shallow  waters  of 
"Turtle  Shell."  He  and  his  companion 
spotted  an  unusually  large  gar,  and  when 
they  paddled  over  to  where  it  was  lying 
just  beneath  the  surface,  they  found  to 
their  amazement  and  alarm,  that  it  was 
slightly  longer  than  their  fourteen  foot 
skiff.  After  some  rather  hurried  delibera- 
tions, the  fisherman  gathered  sufficient 
courage  to  plunge  the  heavy  three-pronged 
gig  deep  into  the  monster's  back.  Unable 
to  hang  on  but  for  a  brief  second,  he 
watched  the  gar  leap  and  plunge  for  thirty 
or  forty  minutes  before  gar  and  gig  dis- 
appeared   together    in    the    darkness. 

Fishing  isn't  the  only  attraction  found 
on  Caddo.  The  lake  is  situated  near  a  major 
flyway,  and  nimrods  come  from  all  parts 
of  Louisiana.  Texas  and  Arkansas  for 
Caddo's  duck  hunting.  Mallard,  teal,  and 
black  ducks  make  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  bag.  However,  Caddo  is  one  of  the  few 
places  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  the 
rare   and   beautiful  wood   duck. 

Although  the  season  is  closed  at  present, 
deer  abound  on  the  islands  and  in  the 
heavily  wooded  areas  around  the  lake. 

Camping  facilities  on  or  near  the  lake 
are  plentiful,  most  of  which  provide  very 
good  boats,  guides,  and  cabins.  Many  of 
the  camps  are  well  known  for  their  fried 
fish  dinners.  An  added  attraction  to  the 
lake  is  the  recently  completed  air  strip, 
Beer's  Field.  Air  minded  sportsmen  may 
now  land  right  on  the  water's  edge. 

Down  through  the  ages  Caddo  has  re- 
mained wild  and  primitive.  With  fish  in 
her  waters  and  game  on  her  shores,  Caddo 
stands  unspoiled  and  untouched  by  civili- 
zation, claimed  almost  alone  by  the  grate- 
ful outdoor  sportsman. 


LOUISIANA  OYSTERS  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  payc  S) 

that  has  used  explosives  in  the  State  since 
1939.  Each  of  the  inspectors  is  furnished 
with  sets  of  regulations  formulated  by  the 
department  and  he  is  required  to  be  at  the 
location  whenever  a  shot  is  fired  and  see 
that  the  regulations  are  enforced. 

Realizing  that  with  all  of  this  industrial 
activity  increasing  in  our  coastal  areas 
and  that  more  and  more  mineral  deposits 
are  being  exploited  there  must  of  neces- 
sity be  some  deleterious  effects  on  our 
oyster   industry. 

OYSTER   SEED   GROUNDS 

The  Department  has  set  aside  three 
oyster  seed  ground  areas;  one  known  as 
the  Sister  Lake  Oyster  Seed  Ground  Res- 
ei-vation  in  Terrebonne  Parish;  the  second 
as  the  Lake  Felicity  Oyster  Seed  Ground 
Reservation   in   Terrebonne   Parish,    and   a 


third  as  the  Bay  Gardene  Oyster  Reserva- 
tion in  Plaquemines  Parish.  We  had  set 
aside  a  fourth  known  as  the  Bay  Du  Chiene 
Reservation  in  Jefferson  Parish.  However, 
a  producing  oil  field  is  now  located  in  this 
bay  and  no  shells  have  been  planted  there 
in  recent  years. 

In  all  of  the  other  reservations,  however, 
camps  have  been  built  and  watchmen  are 
retained  annually  so  that  all  of  the  young 
oysters,  both  oysters  growing  on  planted 
shells,  or  seed  oysters  taken  from  the 
more  inaccessible  reefs,  may  be  guarded 
until  the  oystermen  are  allowed  to  remove 
these  State-grown  oysters  under  depart- 
mental supei-vision  and  regulations. 

All  moneys  used  by  the  State  for  these 
seed  ground  developments  are  obtained 
from  royalties  from  those  industries  that 
take  our  dead  shell  reefs  and  use  them 
either  for  road  building,  chicken  feed  or 
for  the  extraction  of  lime  so  necessary  in 
the  manufacture  of  chemicals  and  other 
products.  The  equity  of  this  is  immediate- 
ly apparent  as  oyster  shells  furnish  the 
money  to  produce  additional  live  oysters 
which  in  turn  produce  more  shells. 

SHELL   PLANTING 

During  the  years  1950  and  1951  this 
division  has  planted  101,719  barrels  of 
shell  as  "clutch"  in  the  seed  oyster  reserva- 
tions of  Lake  Felicity  and  Sister  Lake  in 
Terrebonne  Parish.  A  good  "set"  was  ob- 
tained from  the  planting  in  Sister  Lake 
and  a  fair  "set"  in  Lake  Felicity.  From 
these  plantings  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
barrels  of  mature  oysters  in  a  period  of 
two  and  a  half  (2%)  years  for  each  barrel 
of  shells  planted.  In  other  words  over 
400,000  barrels  of  oysters  should  be  ready 
for  harvest  thirty  months  after  shells  are 
planted. 

In  the  past  two  years  47,950  barrels  of 
seed  oysters  have  been  transplanted  by 
the  oyster  harvester,  the  majority  of  which 
were  planted  in  the  Bay  Gardene  Oyster 
Reservation. 

A  biologist  is  conducting  a  biological 
program  in  conjunction  with  the  Seed 
Oyster  Reservation  program  and  diversi- 
fied investigations  of  some  of  the  practical 


problems  facing  the  oyster  growers  of 
the  State. 

In  this  article  we  have  endeavored  to 
show  the  necessity  for  close  cooperation 
between  the  various  State  agencies  in- 
volved and  two  of  Louisiana's  greatest  in- 
dustries, the  oyster  industry  and  the  oil 
industry. 

It  becomes  essential  to  the  very  life  of 
the  oyster  industry  that  with  the  ever  in- 
creasing exploitation  of  our  coastal  min- 
eral resources  the  oil  industry  appreciates 
the  probable  damage  to  oyster  areas  and 
takes  every  step  possible  to  prevent  such 
damage. 

It  should  be  stressed  also  that  of  neces- 
sity in  many  cases  damage  will  be  done 
and  when  this  does  occur  restitution  should 
be  made  to  the  oyster  lessee  as  quickly  as 
possible.  In  extreme  cases  heavy  losses  to 
some  of  the  State's  most  important  natural 
reefs  could  occur  and  in  this  event  addi- 
tional reefs  should  be  created  by  the  oil 
company  involved. 


What  have  you  done  ■with  the  bands  on 
the  quail  you  have  bagged  this  year? 
PLEASE  send  them  to  the  Division  of  Fish 
and  Game,  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries,  126  Civil  Courts  Building,  New 
Orleans,    La. 


WILD  PET 

This  last  fall  when  Manley  Miner  was 
banding  some  Canada  geese,  he,  as  is  his 
custom,  printed  a  verse  of  Scripture  on 
one  side  of  each  band.  On  one  band  he 
printed  the  following  verse:  "He  careth 
for  you." — I  Pet.  (Peter).  A  man  in  the 
far  South  shot  the  goose  and  wrote  Man- 
ley  Miner  saying,  "I  am  sorry  that  I  shot 
your  first  pet." 


There  are  no  snakes  in  Madagascar,  Ire- 
land and  New  Zealand. 


A  string  of  white  perch,  caught  in  Miller's  Lake  by  (left  to  right)    Frederick  Bischoff, 
Julius   Bischoff,    Raymond    Frey   and    Bernard    Bischoff,  ail   of   Eunice.   La. 
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Fishermen^s  Lament 


ckward,  turn  backward,  oh  time,  in  your 
flight; 

iase  make  'em  bite  again,  just  for  to- 
night. 

e  sat  on  this  boulder  for  many  long 
hours, 

d  baited  with  crawfish  and  doughballs 
and  flowers, 

d  minnows  and  rye  bread  and  liver  and 
bees, 

d  grasshoppers,  fishworms  and  lim- 
burger  cheese. 


And  never  a  nibble-a  jerk  on  the  line-      To  cold  cream-to  comfort-to  rest  and  a 
Ut  sunhsh  or  sucker  I've  seen  not  a  sign,  snack 


My  arms  are  fried  brown  and  my  nose  is 

burnt  red — 
My  seat  is  worn  thin  and  my  legs  are  both 

dead. 
My  stomach  is  puckered,  tied  up  in  a  knot^ 


Oh,   backward,   I  guess,   is  the  way  I  shall 

turn 
They  don't  want  to  bite  and  I  don't  give  a 

durn, 


I'm  sick,  disappointed,  disgusted,  and  hot,  ^°^'  ^  ^^'^^  been  fishing — I've  had  a  good 

I'm  sore,  and  I'm  dirty  and  thirsty  and  stiff,  '^^V' 

I've  lost  my  tobacco  and  ain't  had  a  whiff.  ^"^'•'  ^^'  that  I  want  is  some  grub  and  the 

It's  fourteen  long  hours  by  the  road  to  my  ^^y- 

shack —  rn  ^  _,  •     •  . 

— 1  eniiessee  Conservationist 
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